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THE di0icultj cxpcricncotl by the Author in 1872 in obtaining in a concise form 
from any English work information regarding the political history of Genoa 
and the men who had moulded her destiny, induced him to deToto a considerable 
portion of his leisure, after his return to India, to a study of the Bubj«;ct. With this 
object in view, before he left Europe, he provided himself with the authorities 
likely to assist him in his research. 

Snch is the origin of these 'studies.' It occurred to the Author that striking 
pictures of events fraught with interest, and fertile in results to the Republic, 
eombined with a sketch of the four great families whose members most influenced 
h«r fortonos, would convey to the public mind a more vivid picture of the wilient 
points in her history than could be derived from the perusal of a more methodical 
nanative. 

Thus^ whilst the story of the conspiracy of Giajtluioi de' Fibschi shews clearly 
that not even the oligarchical constitution of 1528, watched over by an Andbba 
DOBIA, eonld secure the Republic against the ambition of discontented nobles— and 
that of Giuuo CiSABK Vaohesb, that she was not more safe against demoi*ratio 
diseontent, the sketches of the careers of the Dobia, the Spinola, and the Ghimalui 
bring into brighter contrast the actions of the men under whom she gained her 
greatest victories and achieved her most splendid successes. 

The Author claims for this work no greater merit than that of being an accuriite 
nazrative derived from the best authorities. Thus, for the conspiracy of Fiesco, he 
has consulted the annals of Bonfadio, the story of Aqostino Mascabdi, the history 
of M. ViNCKirs, and the Comfekdio of Carboke. For the story of Jacopo Bdnfadio, 
he has had the authority of the excellent work of Count Mazzuchklli and tho writers 
to whom he refers. 

For the rest, he has consulted and translated freely from the works of CASoxr, 
B iNFADio, SisMONDi. ViNCRNs, and Carfone. 
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Opinions of the Press. 

' Struck by the difficulty which he experienced in obtaining, in a concise form, 
from any English work information regarding the political history of Genoa, 
Colonel Mai^leson tells us that he had for the last two years devoted a con- 
siderable portion of his leisure time in India to a study of the subject from 
the best Italian authorities. He gives us the result, not in a continuous history 
but in a series of very vivid and striking pictures of certain salient events in the 
history of the Bepublic. These studies are very pleasant and interesting reading, 
and are fraught with information and matter for reflection.' Staitdabd. 

* Ck>lonel Mallbsok to some extent disarms criticism by the perfect frankness of 
his tone with respect to his little book. He does not profess that it is based on 
original research, or contains any particularly profound or philosophical views on 
the History of Genoa. He found considerable difficulty in obtaining information in 
English on the subject, and this suggested to him that a series of studies might be 
interesting to some readers. He, therefore, procured the best authorities, and in his 
home in India compiled from these the work he now gives the public. It is thoroughly 
painstaking and interesting, and, we have no doubt, will be read with pleasure by 
many who would not have courage to attack an elaborate history.' Globe. 

' A vigorously executed series of pictures belonging to a stirring and insufficiently 
known period of European history Colonel Malleson has given us a col- 
lection of graphic pictures of events fraught with interest and fertile in result 
to the Republic, combined with a sketch of the four great families whose 
members most influenced her fortunes. We agree with Colonel Malleson in 
thinking that such a scheme is in every way better than the methodical narra- 
tive which could have been furnished us in anything like the present compass. 
To the political student such a book as Colonel Malleson's is invaluable — 
and it is invaluable for juBt the same reasons as those which make the investigation 
of the Republics of Ancient Greece the best of all preliminary disciplines for the 
historian.' Hour. 

* Colonel Mallbsoit has given us a very valuable manual on a perio<^ of 
European history which is too generall neglected. The advantages to be derived 
from the study of the medieval Italian republics are identical with those affi>rded 
by the study of the democracies of Greece, or even the great political treatise of 
Abistotlb. We witness the operation of certain constitutional principles in their 
most crucial guise. We can watch Uieir tendencies with only a minimum of 
accidental circumstance to deceive us or to impede us in our scientific analysis, and 
with nothing to arouse our personal prejudices. A whole series of general pro- 
positions of universal and eternal truth might be formulated from this little book of 
Colonel Malleson's on the subject of the Genoese constitutions, as to the nature of 
oligarchies — a form of government impotent against democratic usurpation on the 
one hand, or individual aristocratic despotism on the other. Colonel Malleson has 
done well in preferring to give us rather a series of pictures of the salient points in 
Genoese history than a mere methodical narrative, or a succinct epitome. The latter 
may convey to its student a few mechanical details ; it will never secure an intelligent 
understanding or appreciation of the broad facts of history. The incidents selected 
by Colonel Malleson are thoroughly typical, and their grouping genuinely dramatic. 
The sketches of Jacofo Bonfadio and of the Dobia are specimens of literary work 
of a high order.' Wobjj). 
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PEEFACE. 



The want of a condensal historical sketch of the Native 
dynasties now reigning in India has been felt alike in that 
coimtry and in England. Proposals to supply the want 
have from time to time been mooted. Had any of these 
been carried to their legitimate conclusion, the present 
publication would never have seen the light. 

It happened, however, that information reached me in 
the course of last year that the labours in the same direc- 
tion of a gentleman most competent to do justice to the 
subject had been indefinitely postponed. I had just then 
completed a literary work on which I had for some time 
been engaged, and the desire to supply a great public 
want induced me to take up the dropped thread. 

Indian subjects had long been familiar to me, and the 
history of several important Native States had previously 
engaged my study and attention. I should, nevertheless, 
have felt myself imequal to the task of conducting to 
completion a work so extensive, had I not possessed in 
my library all the authorities necessary for the purpose. 
I made a diligent use of the materials thus at my dis- 
posal, and gave my imdivided time and attention to the 
subject. The work is now completed. If it should fail 
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to fulfil the expectations of those who have felt tlie 
want of such a book of reference, 1 can assure them 
that I have grudged no toil, and, dependent entirely 
as I was on my own exertions, have spared no pains 
to bring it as nearly as possible to the required stan- 
dai'd. 

Such a work must necessarily be of the nature of a 
compilation. This aspires to be nothing more. I have 
gone to the best authorities and have dehberately robbed 
them. In the widest sense of the term, I have been * the 
burglar of others' intellects.' Of Colonel Tod's * Annals 
and Antiquities of Bajasthan ; ' of Captain Grant DuflTs 
* History of the Mahrattas ; ' of Sir John Malcolm's 
' Central India,' I have availed myself largely. Chiefly, 
however, certainly more generally, are my obligations 
due to Mr. Aitchison's invaluable collection of * Treaties, 
Engagements, and Sunnuds,' a work which contains 
within it all the modern part of the information I have 
condensed, and which must always constitute a mate- 
rial basis for such a compilation as the present. I owe 
much likewise to Elphinstone's * Histoiy of India ; ' to 
Ferishta's * History of the Dekkan ; ' to a work pubUshed 
anonymously in 1833, entitled * An Historical Sketch of 
the Princes of India ; ' to an admirable summary, evi- 
dently oflicially inspired, of the history of the several 
states of India attached to the ' Agra Gazetteer ' for 1841 
or 1842 ; to the Gazetteers of Hamilton and Thornton ; 
and to a printed summary compiled in the Foreign 
Department in 1869, by Mr. Talboys Wheeler. I have 
made passing references to various articles in the ' Calcutta 
Review ' and in ' Asiatic Besearches ; ' to the works of Mill, 
Thorn, Stewart, and others ; but those specially mentioned 
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constituted my main sources of supply. Nor, when men- 
tioning my obligations, can I omit the name of my 
valued friend Mr. Kunga Charlii, Controller to the house- 
hold of the Mdhdrdjd of Mysore, a gentleman whose vast 
range of learning, great acquaintance with affairs, sound 
comprehensive views, and lofty character render him an 
invaluable ally to anyone engaged in literary work. 

Of the Native States treated of in the first six parts of 
this volume, all, I think, may fairly be classed amongst 
those which are in subsidiary alliance with the British 
Government. The seventh part gives a brief account of 
the states and estates, classed as ' Mediatized and Minor,* 
which though under the suzerainty of, are not in direct 
alliance with, the British Government. There remain 
then the countries in Asia which have entered into 
treaties with the Government of British India. These are 
practically independent. They may be said broadly to 
comprise Persia, Beliichistdn, AfghAnistdn and the fron- 
tier tribes, Nipdl, Giirkhd, Sikkim, Bhutan, Burma, and 
Siam ; and their history ma}' perhaps form a separate 
volume. 

One word as to the mode of division I have adopted. 
I have thought it convenient, instead of grouping states 
according to their individual size, to follow the natural 
order of the divisions in which they he. Thus beginning 
with Rajpiitdnd — the division containing the oldest 
monarchies in India, probably in the world — and taking 
after it its neighbours in Central India and Bundelkhand, 
I have followed in succession with Western, Southern, 
and North-Western India. I have indicated the history 
of the principal states in these six divisions with such 
detail as a mere sket(;h of them seemed to authoj'ise, and 
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with as much precision as the authorities to which I liad 
access would permit. If I may not have succeeded in 
accomplishing all that has been desired, I shall at least 
have opened a pathw«,y to others ahke more competent 
and commanding more secret sources of information. 

With respect to the spelling of the cities and pro- 
vinces of India, I have followed the system laid down by 
Professor Blochmann in his 'Geography of India and 
Burma.' 
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INTRODUCTOEY CHAPTEE. 

The affairs of India command at present an interest far introd. 
greater than was bestowed upon them at any previous ' - 

time. This is as true of that not inconsiderable portion 
of the country which still remains under native rulers as 
of the larger portion which has come under the direct 
sway of the British Government. The country has 
passed through various stages of its political history, and 
these afford useful subjects of study to the historian and 
to the statesman. The first stage comprised the long and 
comparatively peaceful period when, prior to the invasion 
of Mahmud of Ghizni, the nation owned the sway of 
sovereigns of its own race and faith. This would im- 
doubtedly be the most interesting portion of its history 
for the study of the character and the institutions of the 
people in their native integrity. But though there are 
abundant traces of the country having then attained a 
high degree of prosperity and civilisation, so little is 
known in regard to the details of the principles of the 
government, or the condition of the people during this 
time, and so completely have all traditions connected 
with them been effaced by the long period of foreign rule 
which followed, that a study of the history of this epoch 
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2 THE NATIVE STATES OF INDIA. 

INTROD. seems of value to the investigator of antiquarian re- 
CHAP, searches rather than to the practical statesman. That 
the energies belonging to this purely native progress long 
ago exhausted themselves, was seen conspicuously in the 
manner in which all the once powerful Native States suc- 
cumbed to the inroads of the Mahomedan invader. 

The invasion of India by Mahmud of Ghizni, in the 
early part of the eleventh century, introduces us to the 
second, or Mahomedan, period of Indian history. The 
Mahomedan Empire properly commences from the esta- 
blishment of the seat of government at Delhi, by Kutb- 
ud-din, in the year 1206 ; and from that date to the 
dechne of the empire in 1707 is one of the longest 
periods of foreign rule which any country has ever 
witnessed. This fact is in itself a most instructive sub- 
ject for study, as bearing on the character of the con- 
quered and conquering races and their institutions. The 
Mahomedan rule soon attained the status of a great 
empire ; and during a considerable portion of the Mogul 
period, from Akbar to Aurangzib, as well as in some of 
the preceding reigns, the Courts of. Agra and Delhi, alike 
in their magnificence and in the largeness of their public 
measures, did not merely rival, but surpass, the best 
European Governments of the day. The institutions of 
Akbar in particular, the very advanced principles of 
toleration and justice to the conquered race which he 
introduced into his government — the influence of which 
was felt in several -succeeding reigns — are worthy of 
imitation by the most enlightened Governments of any 
period. This great warrior, though belonging to an age 
which had but scarcely emerged from barbarism, recog- 
nised the sound principle that a Government must rest 
on the aJBTections of the people. The measures which he 
adopted with this view for breaking down the barriers 
between the conquering and the conquered races are 
worthy of all praise. With the noble race of Rajputs, in 
particular, he entered into intimate relations. He so far 
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overcame their prejudices that their principal families introd. 
gave their daughters in marriage to himself, and to his ^^^^• 
children; while their sons led his armies to the field, 
achieved his conquests, and filled the principal offices in 
his administration. The Hindu States of Edjpiitdnd were 
under his rule more powerful, more prosperous and more 
influential, that they are at the present day ; and when 
we are further told that this enhghtened ruler authorised 
Hindu widows to marry, mitigated the horrors of Sati, 
and forbade marriages before the age of puberty — mea- 
sures the re-introduction of some of which have been 
laurels to the ablest administrators of om* own day — it is 
impossible not to admire the wisdom and large-hearted- 
ness of his pohcy. 

But the Mahomedan rule, like all other despotisms, 
contained within itself the seeds of decay. A Govern- 
ment which owes its success entirely to the personal 
character of the ruler afibrds no guarantee for continued 
progress. Akbar was a great ruler, but it was impossible 
even for Akbar to provide that he should be succeeded 
by another Akbar. To this defect, inherent in all per- 
sonal governments, was added another of even greater 
magnitude in the unsettled rules of succession among 
children by several wives. The bloody contests and the 
unfeeling murders resulting from this cause distracted, 
and still continue to distract, tHe best of Mahomedan 
rules, as is painfully witnessed even at the present day, in 
the troubles which surround our ally of Afghdnistdn. 
The latter part of almost every reign of the successors of 
Akbar was clouded and imsettled by these contests, and 
when finally the bigoted Aumngzib departed firom the 
wise principles of toleration introduced by his great an- 
cestor, and by cruelties, persecutions, and repeated acts 
of faithlessness alienated the afiections of his allies and 
subjects, the Mogul empire began rapidly to decline. 
After a long and brilhant reign, during which he extended 
the limits of his empire farther than any of his prede- 
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4 THB NATIVE STATES OP INDIA. 

INTROD. cessors, lived to see the death of Sivajl, the founder of the 
. — , L. power that was to supplant his own ; even to wreak ven- 
geance on his successor — this great potentate, amidst all 
his triumphs, felt and felt keenly, before he descended 
into his grave, that the sceptre was departing from the 
Mogul. ' His last letters,' says Elphinstone, ' showed the 
failure of his hopes in this world, his dread of that to 
come.' 

Upon the ruin of the Mogul rose the power of the 
M&rhAtds, whose predatory career forms the third stage 
in Indian history. For more than a century these active, 
restless, lawless warriors undoubtedly exercised a pre- 
dominant sway over Indian afiairs, holding a considerable 
extent of territory under their own direct rule, and ex- 
torting contributions from most of the other Governments 
in the country. But their career, which was one of 
rapine and plunder, has scarcely any claim to the attri- 
butes of a settled government, much less to those of a 
great empire. 

From the final breaking down of the MdrhAtd con- 
federacy, in 1817, commences the absolute sovereignty 
of the great power which is yet destined to play an im- 
portant part in the future history of this ancient nation. 
The territorial acquisitions and the influence of the 
English Government commenced from the middle of the 
eighteenth century, but its undisputed supremacy and 
claim to empire can properly reckon only from the com- 
plete crippling of the Mdrhdtas in 1817. The time 
which has elapsed from that event to the present day 
is indeed but short, but the rapid changes which have 
taken place, even in this short interval, and the great 
strides in material and mental progress which have been 
made, cannot fail to convince the thoughtful native that 
his country has now entered upon a career which has no 
parallel in its previous history, whilst the stable character 
of the government, and the settled principles of its 
action, give the guarantee that the career thus com- 
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menced is destined to progress without material inter- introd. 
ruption. Comparisons have often been challenged and >. , '. 
made between the Mogul and the British rule in India, . 
but such comparisons between a power which was ' still 
enveloped to a certain degree in barbarism, and one 
which is wielding all the resources, the knowledge, and 
the enlightened principles of a civilisation entirely modem 
and very recent, can only be regarded as ostentatious. 
There are, however, as already noticed, favourable 
features in the Mahomedan rule which the English Go- 
vernment cannot lay claim to, and which it would be 
profitable for the English statesman to lay to heart. The 
Mahomedan Government was one which in every sense 
of the term lived in the country, acting upon the people 
and reacted upon by them in the most direct manner. 
The splendour of their Courts and the wealth of their 
aristocracy redounded to the benefit of the people, 
amongst whom all their acquisitions were spent in a 
manner calculated to stimulate and encourage native art, 
whilst the administration of public affairs was to a great 
extent, if not entirely, in the hands of the natives who 
held the principal offices in the civil administration, and 
enjoyed no small share in the command of the armies. 
These advantages, which touch the mainspring of national 
life and prosperity, are necessarily wanting in the British 
system, and it must be admitted that, in the opinion of 
the natives, this detracts somewhat from the benefits 
which that system otherwise confers. The superior 
science and resources of the British nation have annihi- 
lated whatever native arts or manufactures had been in 
existence, and have introduced nothing in their stead, 
whilst the exclusiveness of their national character and 
the still more exclusive nature of the administrative 
machinery adopted in India, have shut out the people 
from all share in the political administration of their 
affairs. The British Goverrunent, in fact, professes to ad- 
minister the vast vital interests of an extensive nation by 
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INTROD. means of a foreigu agency fluctuating and uncertain in 
CHAP, j^ character, and without availing itself to any con- 
siderable extent of the aid and counsels of the people 
whose interests are mainly affected by its legislation. 

In making these remarks I am simply asserting a fact 
to which it is necessary to allude in marking the striking 
differences between the system of the British rule and of 
that which preceded it : they are advanced for that pur- 
pose only. Sure I am that the distinguished statesmen by 
whom the government of British India has been, and 
continues to be administered, had and have no object 
more at heart than the improvement of the country and 
the advancement of its people. If there should be any 
doubt upon that subject, the noble despatch of the Duke 
of Argyll,, transmitted to India in 1871, would be suf- 
ficient to dissipate it. That despatch contained within it 
the germs of a system by which the natives of India will 
be gradually brought more largely into the administrative 
machinery. 

Meanwhile it is a satisfaction to reflect that, owing to 
the more recent pohcy of the British Government, there 
still survive many native States independent as to their 
internal action, which afford now, and for years to come 
will continue to afford, some opening for native talent and 
native ambition, some opportunities for solving the great 
question of native advancement. These States, containing 
nearly 600,000 square miles, and inhabited by forty-eight 
miUions of people, are scattered over the different parts 
of India. They are peopled by almost all the nationalities 
into which the country is divided. They thus form so 
many centres where the Sikh, the Mahomedan, the 
RAjpiit, the MArhatA, and the Dravidian can each bring 
out to the best advantage whatever may be peculiar and 
excellent in his national character and national institu- 
tions, under the generalising influence of English prin- 
ciples and English civilisation. Their opportunities for 
this he essentially in the futm*e. Deprived centuries ago 
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of their independence, ground down by the MArhdtds, introd. 
restored to ease and safety by the British in 1817, they .^^f^l- 
had not till within the last sixteen years shaken off the 
mistrust engendered partly by a retrospect of the past, 
but more even by the sight of the absorbing process occa- 
sionally put into action around them. But the Eoyal 
Proclamation transmitted to India by the present Earl of 
Derby in 1859, and the unmistakable manner in which 
the spirit of that proclamation has been carried out, have 
dissipated all alarms. Never were loyalty and good feel- 
ing more widely spread amongst the native princes of 
India than at the present moment. The moral influence 
thus gained gives the paramount power opportunities for 
lu-ging the feudatory chiefs to adopt measures of progress 
and liberality. It is to be hoped that in the course of 
time there will be cemented between that power and 
its feudatories a confidence and aflection such as can 
be bom only of a complete comprehension of the native 
modes of thought on the one side, and an appreciation 
of the great moral ends aimed at by modem civilisation 
on the other. An understanding of that description would 
be the certain prelude to the grounding of a system com- 
pared to which that even of Akbar was ' the baseless fabric 
of a vision.' When not only the higher governing classes 
— who already appreciate the truth — but the great mass 
of Englishmen employed in India shall have schooled 
themselves to beUeve that real predominance consists 
alone, not in belonging to a mis-called dominant race, but 
in predominance in learning, in ability, in the higher 
mental qualities and moral powers of a man, irrespective 
of his colour, his nationality, and his creed ; when, too, 
the native shall have completely learned, as he is fast 
learning, that to take part in the affairs of the present age 
it will be necessary to abandon prejudices which restrict 
his progress, then only may we feel confident that India 
is entering upon a path which will tend to her advance- 
ment in greatness, and open out careers for her sons. 
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INTBOD. Judging from the increasing numbers of thoughtfiil minds 
' ' who now-a-days devote themselves to the consideration 
of these important questions, the subject will, it is 
certain, sooner or later attract earnest attention, and be 
treated in a manner which its importance demands. 
Meanwhile it is possible that the task may be faciUtated 
by a sketch giving an insight into the past career and 
history of the Native States. That career, it must be 
owned, displays httle of the action of the people, but, 
Uke the history of all Governments of the past, consists 
simply in the wars, the ^exploits, and the successions of 
their rulers. But the story is by no means wanting in 
events of interest, or in indications of life and vitality cal- 
culated in many instances to excite the pride of the rulers 
and the ruled of these States in their past. And pride in 
the past, I need hardly say, affords the best guarantee for 
development and improvement in the future. 
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CHAPTER I. 

(JDAIPtJR or MBWAB. 

Abba — 11,614 sq. miles. Populatiok — 1,161,400. 

BiTBinTB — About 4,000,000 rapeee. 

* With the exception of Jaisalmir,' writes the learned obap. 

author of the * Annals and Antiquities of RdjAsthdn/ 

•Mewdr is the only dynasty of these races which has 
outlived eight centuries of foreign domination in the same 
lands where conquest placed them. The Rdnd still pos- 
sesses nearly the same extent of territory which his 
ancestors held when the conqueror from Ghizni first 
crossed the " blue waters" of the Indus to invade India ; 
whUe the other famiUes now ruHng in the north-west of 
Edjdsthan are the relics of ancient dynasties driven from 
their pristine seats of power, or other minor branches 
who have erected their own fortunes. This circumstance 
adds to the dignity of the Bdnds, and is the cause of the 
general homage they receive, notwithstanding the diminu- 
tion of their power. Though we cannot give the princes 
of Mew4r an ancestor in the Persian Noshirvan, nor 
assert so confidently as Sir Thomas Boe his claims to 
descent fix)m the celebrated Porus, the opponent of 
Alexander, we can carry him into r^ons of antiquity 
more remote than the Persian, and which would satisfy 
the most fastidious in respect to ancestry.' 

The origin of the family of the present Bdni of 
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p^T Udaipiir is lost in antiquity. According to the best 
— r — ' authenticated tradition, the sovereign of that part of the 
country had been treacherously murdered in the second 
century of the Christian era. His favourite wife, who 
was absent at the time, alone escaped the general 
slaughter. She was then pregnant, and in due course 
gave birth to a son. As soon after his birth as was prac- 
ticable she made over the boy to a Brahman woman, with 
directions that he should be brought up as a Brahman. 
She then mounted the pile to rejoin her lost lord. The 
boy was Bappii Edwul, the ancestor of the Bands of 
tJdaipur. 

Brought up as a Bhil, amongst the Bhils, the child 
soon became known as the most daring son of the forest. 
He killed birds, chased wild beasts, and was the leader of 
his comrades in all their exploits. One day, after a deed 
of more than ordinary daring, the youths who accompanied 
him declared they would elect him as their King. One 
of them, to note their choice, cut his finger, and with the 
blood issuing from the wound made the royal mark on 
his forehead.^ They then repaired to the chief of the 
tribe, who confirmed all that they had done. 

On attaining manhood Bappu Edwul sought a wider 
field for his operations. He established a great reputa- 
tion, connected himself by marriage with the royal house 
of Mdlwd, expelled the ' barbarians ' who had usurped 
his family domains, and finally fixed the seat of his 
government at Chitor, where he ruled the whole of 
Edjpiitdna. He died at the patriarchal age of a hundred 



years.^ 

* This remarkable ceremonial is 
still kept up, a Bbfl being still the 
principal actor in the inTestiture, 
and tne material used for marking 
beinff his own blood. It is stated also, 
and Siere can be no doubt of the fact, 
that the custom was adhered to forty 
years affo, that whenever the RAnd 
of tJdaiptir crossed the Mahi river, 
an indiyidual, of a tribe descended 



from a Ohohan E6jput by a Bbfl 
mother, was sacrificed, his throat 
being cut, and his body thrown into 
the river. — Vide An Historical 
Sketch of the Prineei of India, 
1833. 

' The legend adds that, < ad- 
vanced in years, he abandoned his 
children and his country, carried his 
arms west to Ehorassan, and there 
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I have stated that the legend records the birth of chap. 

Bappii Edwul as having taken place in the second century ^^}^ , 

of the Christian era ; but later investigations have proved 
beyond a doubt that he reigned in the eighth century, 
his capture of Chitor having taken place about 728 a.d. 
Between him and Samdrsi, the twenty-third king of his 
race, occurs a break of nearly five hundred years. Of 
the events of these years the industry of Colonel Tod 
has obtained a trace, but it would be foreign to my present 
purpose to enter upon a subject so vast and so remote. 
Samdrsi, who flourished in the twelfth century, was a 
great warrior. The bard of the period describes him as 
being the * Ulysses of the host ; brave, cool, and skilful in 
the fight ; prudent, wise, and eloquent in council ; pious 
on all occasions ; beloved by his own chiefs, and revered 
by the vassals of the Chohan.' In alliance with his 
brother-in-law Prithwi-Eaj, the Hindu King of Delhi, 
Samdrsi went forth to meet the Tartar invaders of India. 
The battle which ensued lasted three days (1193) and 
terminated in the defeat of the Hindus, and the death of 
Samdrsi and aU his chiefs. 

Samdrsi was succeeded by his son Kdrna, and he, a 
few years later, by his cousin Edhap, son of Samdrsi's 
brother. This prince- first changed the title of the 
Sovereign of Udaipiir from Edwul to Ednd, by which it 
has ever since been known. 

From Edhap to Ldkamsi, a space of half a century, 
nine princes of Chitor were crowned. Of these nine, six 
fell in battle. This period is described by contemporary 
annalists as a period of * confusion and strife within and 
without.' I therefore pass it over. 

Ednd Ldkamsi succeeded to his father's throne in 
1275. It was during his reign that Chitor had the first 
experience of Mahomedan invasion. Whilst he was 
yet a lad, his uncle, the Eegent Bhimsi, beat off an attack 

estabUshed himself and married new whom he had a namerous offiipriiig«' 
wives among the barbarians, bj — ^Tod. 
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PABT of Alla-ii-din, King of Delhi, upon Chltor. But in 1303 
— , — ' the attack was renewed. The Ednd, surrounded by 
all his sons but one — and that one he had sent away to 
preserve the duration of his race — after defending the 
place to the utmost, met the assailants in the breach and 
carried death into, or met it in, the ranks of the enemy. 
Yet the surviving son did not despair. He had, too, with 
him the son of his eldest brother, the renowned Hdmir, 
destined to be the saviour of his country. Noticing the 
capacity of the latter, the Ednd resigned in a short time 
the kingdom in his favour. Left untrammelled, Ednd 
Hdmir soon made the country so unpleasant to Alla-ii-din 
that that prince was glad to make over Cliitor to Mal- 
d^o, the Edjpiit chief of Jdlor, whom he had enrolled 
amongst his vassals, and to return to Delhi. In a few 
years (1313) Hdmir recovered the capital of his ancestors, 
and, it is asserted by the Hindu writers, defeated and took 
prisoner the successor of AUa-ii-din, who was marching to 
recover Chitor ; nor did he release his captive until he had 
surrendered four conquered districts and paid a lakh of 
rupees and a hundred elephants for his ransom. Under 
the rule of this great prince, the glories of Edjpiitdnd 
revived. He was the sole Hindii prince of power left in 
India. All the ancient dynasties had been crushed ; and 
the ancestors of the present princes of Jodhpiir and 
Jaipur, and many others, brought their levies, paid 
homage, and obeyed the summons of the great ruler who 
had asserted the valour of the Hindiis, and established 
their rule in the part of India most congenial to then). 

The administration of Hdmir is stated to have been 
mild and paternal, and to have brought great prosperity 
to his subjects. He died, full of years, in 1365, * leaving 
a name, still honoured in Mewdr, as one of the wisest and 
most gallant of her princes, and bequeathing a well- 
established and extensive power to his son.' ^ 

The son, Khaitsi Ednd, was a worthy successor of his 

1 Tod'B :R(ydgthdn. 
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great father. He added to his dominions by several con- 
quests, and even obtained a victory over the Emperor 
Humayiin at Bakr61. Unhappily he was slain in a 
family broil with his vassal, the chief of Bunaoda, whose 
daughter he was about to espouse.^ 

He was succeeded (1383) by Lakha EAnd, an able 
man, a capable warrior, and a great patron of the arts. 
He, too, increased his dominions ; but, more than that, he 
settled his frontier, and discovered and worked silver mines 
in Jaoara. He was, likewise, victorious against the Ma- 
homedan King of Delhi, Mahomed Shah L6di, but in 
driving that monarch's army from Gya was slain. His 
name stiU lives as of the ruler who was at once the 
patron of arts and the benefactor of his country. 

The death of Lakha Edn4 left the throne to a minor, 
Mokalji. His rights were zealously guarded in his early 
youth by his elder brother Chonda, self-excluded from 
the inheritance.^ On his coming of age, he evinced all 
the high qualities of his race, and he achieved no incon- 
siderable renown in the field ; but in the midst of his 
triumphs he was assassinated at Madaria by his uncles, 



CHAP. 
J. 



» Tod's Rdjdfthdn, 

* The history of the self-exclu- 
aioD of Chonda is curious. It b 
thus told hy Colonel Tod :— ' Lakha 
R&ni was advanced in years, his 
sons and gp'andsons established in 
suitable domains, when '^ the cocoa 
nut came" from liinmul. Prince of 
Mdrw&r, to affiance his daughter with 
Chonda, heir of M^war. When the 
embassy was announced, Chonda 
was absent, and the old chief was 
seated in his chair of state, sur- 
rounded by his court. The mes- 
senger of Hymen was courteously 
received by Lakha, who observed 
that Chonda would soon return and 
take the gage ; " for,'' added he, draw- 
ing his fingers over his moustachios, 
*' 1 don't suppose you send such play- 
things to an old greybeard like me." 
This sally was of course applauded 
and repeated : but Chonda, offended 



at delicacy being sacrificed to wit, 
declined accenting the symbol which 
his father haa even in jest supposed 
might be intended for him ; and as it 
could not be returned without insult 
to Rinmul, the old R6n&, incensed 
at his son's obstinacy, agreed to 
accept it himself, provided Chonda 
would swear to renounce his birth- 
right in the event of his having a 
son, and be to the child but the first 
of his " Rajputs." He swore to ful- 
fil his father's wishes.' 

Right loyally he observed them. 
But it was an unfortunate policy that 
required the sacrifice. The right of 
primogeniture whs compromised, and 
the making the elder branch of the 
family a powerful vassal clan with 
claims to the throne proved more 
disastrous in its consequences than 
the arms of the Moguls and the 
M&rhdtiis. 
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PART the natural brothers of his father, for an unintentional 
* — r — ' offence.^ 

The successor of M6kalji was Kiimbho Band (1419). 
He is reported to have been one of the ablest princes who 
ever sat upon a throne. He possessed, it is said, the 
energy of Hdmir, the artistic tastes of Lakha, and a 
genius as comprehensive as either, and he was more for- 
tunate. As a warrior he was unsurpassed amongst Hind{i 
sovereigns. He inflicted, in 1440, a terrible defeat upon 
the allied Mahomedan sovereigns of Mdlwd and Gujrdt, 
taking the former prisoner, and * setting him at liberty 
not only without ransom, but with gifl«.' Subsequently 
he defeated the forces of the King of Delhi, erected thirty- 
two fortresses for the defence of his dominions, and 
fortified the passes. He was a man of literary tastes, and 
a poet himself. Nor, considering that he married the 
most beautiful Hind{i princess of tlie age, can he be re- 
garded as insensible to female beauty. 

Kiimbho Ednd had enjoyed a prosperous reign of 
fifty years when (1523) he was assassinated by his son ! 
The cause of the parricidal act was simply lust to reign. 

The parricide, by name Udd, but known in the annals 
as Hatidro or the Murderer, did indeed succeed, but he 
ruled but a short time. In the four years of his adminis- 
tration he lowered the character of his race and diminished 
the glory of his country. He was driven from the country 
by his brother Eaemal, and, fleeing to Delhi, was struck 
dead by lightning. 

Eaemal succeeded in 1474. His first act was to defeat 
the King of Delhi, who had espoused the cause of his 
nephews, in a pitched battle. He then pardoned the 
nephews, who became faithful and valiant subjects. He 
was very successful likewise in the wars he carried on 
with the Mahomedan King of Mdlwd. Unfortunately his 
domestic happiness was marred by the disunion amongst 
his sons. The episode recounting their feuds is one of 

» Tod. 
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PART tained an easy victory ; he chose to withdraw to his 
>■ ^ ,. encampment after his success, and thus allowed Bdber 
ample time to take up a position and to fortify his camp, 
so as to make it a difficult matter to assail him/ 

On March 16 following, the decisive battle took place. 
Bdber sallied from his entrenchments, at the head of all 
his army, and attacked the Hindus at Bidna. For several 
hours the battle raged fiercely, but, when the result was 
most doubtfiil, the chief of Eaysin, by name SUlaidi, who 
commanded the van of the Hindii host, deserted to the 
enemy, and Sanga Edna was forced to retire from the 
field, himself wounded and the choicest of his chieftains 
slain. He retreated towards the hills of Mewdr, having 
announced his fixed determination never to re enter Chitor 
but with victory. Had his life been spared he might have 
redeemed the pledge, but the year of his defeat was the 
last of his existence. He died at Baswa, on the frontier 
of Mewdr, not without suspicion of poison. 

It is, perhaps, not unfitting to record in this place the 
account given of the personal form and qualities of one who 
was not only the most famous representative of the most 
ancient existing dynasty in the world, but also the most 
famous Hindu sovereign in India. ' Sdnga Ednd ' — writes 
the author of the * Edjdsthdn ' — * was of the middle stature, 
but of great muscular strength ; fair in complexion, with 
unusually large eyes, which appear to be peculiar to his 
descendants. He exhibited at his death but the frag- 
ments of a warrior. One eye was lost in the broil with 
his brother, an arm in the action with the L6di King of 
Delhi, and he was a cripple owing to a limb being broken 
by a cannon ball in another, while he counted eighty 
wounds from the sword or lance on various parts of his 
body. He was celebrated for energetic enterprise, of 
which his capture of M6zafier, King of Mdlwd, is a cele- 
brated instance ; and his successful storm of the almost 
impregnable Einthamb6r, though defended by the im- 
perial General, Ali, gained him great renown. He erected 
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a small palace at Kaniia, on the line which he determined chap. 
should be the northern limit of Mewdr, and, had he been . ^; . 
succeeded by a prince possessed of his foresight and judg- 
ment, Baber's descendants might not have retained the 
sovereignty of India.' 

Sdnga Ednd was succeeded, in 1530, by his eldest sur- 
viving son, Eatna Edna; He reigned only five years, but 
before he died had the satisfaction of seeing Bdber depart, 
leaving the territories of his father undiminished. He 
was succeeded, in 1535, by his brother Bikramajit. This 
prince was daring and foolhardy, but without talent. 
Defeated in the field by Bahadur, King of Gujrdt, he was 
besieged by that monarch in Chitor. This famous capital, 
after a desperate and bloody defence, was taken and 
sacked. But Bahddur, summoned to move against Hu- 
mayun, soon left his conquest, and Bikramajit Kdnd 
recovered his capital. But he had learned nothing and 
forgotten nothing. His insolence to his nobles caused a 
rebelHon. He was deposed and put to death, and Banbir, 
natural son of the brother of Sdnga Kdnd, appointed to 
reign in his stead. Banbir Ednd reigned, however, only 
until such time as the posthumous son of Sdnga Ednd was 
able to assert his rights. The name of this prince was 
tTdai Singh. He ascended the throne in 1541-2. He was 
a weak, yielding character, born to be ruled by others. 
Such characters are usually governed by the daring and 
the unscrupulous, tidai Singh Ednd was no exception 
to the rule. Attacked in 1568 by the great Akbar, his 
capital, after another desperate defence, again succumbed. 
Cdai Singh fled to the forests of Eajpipli, and died there 
four years later, after an unhappy and inglorious reign. 

His son, Pertiip Ednd, ' succeeded to the titles and 
honours of an illustrious house, but without a capital, 
without resources — his kindred and clans dispirited by 
reverses.' He possessed, however, many of the noble 
quahties of his grandfather. Never despairing, nobly 
supported by his adherents, the princes and clansmen of 
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PART the family, he established himself at Komulmir, and re- 

_ f; , organised the country for a prolonged struggle with the 

invader. Alone of all the sovereign princes of Edjputand 
he refused to ally his house with the Mogul. He refused 
this 'degradation/ as he considered it, whilst yet struggling 
for existence ; even when he saw the sovereign of Jodhpur 
enriched by four provinces, bringing with them a revenue 
of nearly 16,00,000 rupees, for merely making the con- 
cession. But virtue did not remain always unrewarded. 
It is true that in the plain of Huldighat (1576) he met 
with a crushing defeat from the son of Akbar, afterwards 
his successor ; and, after a series of encounters with ad- 
verse fortune, determined, with his family and trusting 
friends, to abandon Mewdr, and found another kingdom on 
the Indus. He had already set out, when the unexampled 
devotion of his minister placed in his hands the means of 
continuing the contest. Turning upon his adversaries, he 
smote them in the hinder part, and in one short cam- 
paign (1686) recovered all Mewar — Chitor, Ajmir, and 
Mandelgarh alone excepted. Cut off from Chitor, he 
. estabhshed a new capital at tJdaipur, a place which sub- 
sequently gave its name to the kingdom. He died in 
1597, leaving behind him a reputation for ' undaunted 
heroism, inflexible fortitude, that which " keeps heroism 
bright," and perseverance.' 

Amra Rand, the eldest son, succeeded to the throne 
of tJdaipur. He was too fond of ease and dignity to be 
a great warrior, but he did, nevertherless, achieve some 
great things. In 1608 he defeated the Imperial anny at 
D^weir. Jehangir, to revenge himself, made over Chitor 
to Siigra, uncle bf Amra, but wlio had deserted his 
family. But the experiment failed. Siigra reigned in 
solitary grandeur for eight years, without conciliating a 
single EAjpiit noble. Tlien his conscience smote him, 
and he restored Chitor to its rightful owner. With 
that fortress the Eiina acquired no less than eighty of 
the chief towns or fortresses of Mewar. 

But a great trial was awaiting him. The Prince 
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Khiinn, afterwards the Emperor Shah Jehan, was about chap. 
to invade his dominions. Again did the Sana collect all his - — , — - 
disposable forces, * the might of their hills.' But all was 
in vain. He could not resist the overwhelming force of 
the Moguls, and after seeing his cities captured and his 
lands laid waste, sued for peace. What followed is thus 
recorded by the Emperor Jehangir himself : ' On Sunday, 
the 26th, the Edna, with respect and due attention to 
etiquette, as other vassals of the empire, paid his respects 
to my son, and presented a celebrated ruby, well known 
in possession of this house, and various arms inlaid with 
gold; with seven elephants of great price, which alone 
remained after those fonnerly captured, and also nine 
horses as tribute. My son received him with princely 
generosity and courtesy, when the Kana, taking my son 
by the knee, begged to be forgiven. He raised his head, 
and gave him every kind of assurance and protection, and 
presented him with suitable khiluts, an elephant, horses, 
and a sword.' 

In other respects Shah Jehan treated the Eana with 
great generosity. He restored to him all the country 
conquered since the time of Akbar, and raised his son, 
Karran, to a high rank amongst the military chiefs of the 
empire. 

But the disgrace had crushed the heart of Amra 
Eana. He abdicated shortly afterwards in favour of Kar- 
ran, and shut himself up in a palace a mile outside the 
city of tldaipiir, nor did he once again cross its threshold. 

Karran Eand ascended the throne of his ancestors in 
1621. In the rebellion of IChurm (Shah Jehan) against 
his father, Jehangir, he took the part of Khiirm, and 
aflforded liim an asylum at tldaipiii-. This act of grati- 
tude to one who had been kind to his father did not affect 
the feehngs of Jehdngir towards him. He died after a 
peaceful reign in 1628. 

His son, Juggut Singh, succeeded him. Eegard- 
ing this prince, the Emperor Jehangir recorded in his 

c 2 
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PART memoirs, when the prince visited him at the age of twelve 

. ; — years, that * liis countenance carried the impression of his 

illustrious extraction.' He reigned twenty-six years — 
years of uninterrupted tranquillity. To him tJdaipiir is 
indebted for those -magnificent works which bear his 
name. A full description of these is given by Tod in his 
* Annals of Eajasthan.' I, who have seen them, can bear 
witness to the accuracy of his description. 

Edj Singh Eana, his son, succeeded him in 1654. This 
prince showed his high blood by bearing off as his bride 
a Edjpiit lady of the house of Mdrwdr, who, solicited in 
alliance by the bigoted Mahomedan Aurangzib, had ap- 
pealed to the chivalry of the Edna, sending him this 
message : ' Is the swan to be the mate of tlie stork ? — a 
Edjputni, pure in blood, to be wife to the monkey-faced 
barbarian ? ' Edj Singh attacked and cut up the imperial 
guards sent for the lady, and carried her off as his bride 
to tJdaipiir. 

But he was to come to issue mth Aurangzib on 
grounds upon which he was even more absolutely in 
the right. About the year 1676 it pleased that fanati- 
cal prince to re-impose a tax called the jezia, i.e,^ a 
poll-tax on unbelievers in Mahomedan orthodoxy. This 
act of bigotry roused a very bitter feeling amongst the 
Hindus generally, but especially so in the heart of 
their representative sovereign, the Ednii of tldaipiir. He 
wrote the noblest letter which a man imder such cir- 
cumstances could pen, and sent it to Aurangzib.^ But 
this letter lashed Aurangzib to fury. He summoned his 
sons and his vassals from all parts of India, and dashed 
upon tldaipiii-. But Raj Singh was more than a matcli 
even for his hardened warriors. Retreating before his 
advanced troops, he drew them into the recesses of the 
(country, and then overwhelmed them. Finally, after 
more than one great victory, he forced Aurangzib to quit 
his country, and carried the war into regions ruled by 

' Vide Appendix A. 
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the Mahomedans. He died in 1G81, when a projected 
peace, signed by his successor, had aflforded him the cer- 
tainty that his labours had not been in vain. He is de- 
scribed as having possessed, in war, in chivakous feeling, 
and in love of art, the quahties which most adorn a man. 

Jai Singh Eana succeeded his father, and signed the 
peace alluded to with Aurangzib — a peace by which the 
right of imposing the jezia was renoimced. Jai Singh 
had shown capacity in early youth, but he became in- 
dolent and uxorious. His reign is almost entirely a 
reign of domestic broils. He died in 1700, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Amra, who had been in revolt against 
him. 

Amra H. reigned sixteen years. His rule is chiefly 
remarkable for the formation of a league amongst the 
Eijpiit powers to defend themselves against the Mahome- 
dans. But this league was imfortunately accompanied 
by conditions certain to breed, and which did breed,^ 
internecine quarrels. These quarrels led in their turn to 
appeals to a stronger power, and it naturally happened 
that the stronger power took advantage of the quarrels 
and the appeals to help itself. It will be seen how tldai- 
piir suffered from this cause. Such sufferings, however, 
occurred subsequently to the demise of Eana Amra H., 
which event took place in the year 1716. 

Edna Sangrum Singh succeeded his father and reigned 
till 1734. Under his rule Mewdr was respected, and the 
greater j^art of her lost territory was regained. He was 
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^ This triple alliance wais formed 
between the Kajas of Jaipur and 
Jodhpur on the one side, and the 
Rani of tJdaipiir on the other. By 
it all connection with the Mogul 
empire, domestic or political, was 
renounced. Nuptial engagements 
between the contracting parties, re- 
nounced by tjdaipiir since the time 
of Akbar, were to be renewed. It - 
waa stipulated that t)ie sons of such 
marriaget should b« heirs, or if the 



issue were females, they should 
never be dishonoured by being mar- 
ried to a Mogul. 

But the remedy was worse than 
the disease. It was a sacrifice of the 
rights of primogeniture, introducing 
domestic strife, and alternately 
giving ingress to the 3i^rh4t^ aa 
partisans and umpires in family dis- 
putes — a position of which these 
knew well how to take full advan- 
tage. 
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PART a patriarchal ruler, wise, just, and inflexible, steady in 
^' his application to business, and an excellent financier. 
He had the good fortune to be served by an excellent 
minister, Behari Das Pancholi. 

Eand Juggut Singh II., his son and successor, revived 
the defensive alliance with the Eiijput States, previously 
negotiated by Eana Ainra. He was too fond of plea- 
sure to govern. He preferred, it is said, an elephant 
fight to warfare. Hence, under his rule, the kingdom 
passed through a rapid stage of decline. He was embar- 
rassed in the first place by the want of cohesion amongst 
the Eajpiits engendered by the rivalry of their princes, 
then by the growing power and increasing audacity of 
the MArhdtas. Then, instead of trusting, as his ancestors 
had done, to the valour of the Eajpiits, he must needs 
call in the aid of Miilhar Edo Holkar to fight his battles. 
These causes contributed to give the Marhatas a firm 
hold on Rajasthan, and when lUna Juggut Singh died, 
in 1752, the abasement of his country was sealed. 

Eand Perta Singh 11. lived three inglorious years. 
During the whole period tJdaipiir was subject to inva- 
sions from the Marhatas, conducted in succession by 
Sutwaji, Jankoji, and Eagonath Eao. Eand Edj Singh 
II. succeeded his father in 1755. He reigned seven 
years, during which the country became so impoverished 
by invasions of, and war contributions imposed by, the 
Marhatas, that the Edna was compelled to ask pecuniary 
aid from the Brahman collector of the tribute, to enable 
him to marry the Eahtur chieftaiif s daughter ! To such 
a low ebb had the country fallen ! 

His uncle, Edna Arsi, succeeded him in 1762. The 
ungovernable temper of this prince and his insolent be • 
haviour to the highest nobles of his country caused 
the greatest misfortunes. Not only did the nobles rebel 
and support the claims of a pretender to the throne, 
but Sindhia, Holkar, and the Edjd of Jodhpur, taking 
advantage of the distractions of the country, made the 
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most of their opportunity. In the ten years of his reign chap. 
Bdna Arsi lost in war six of his most important districts, \ 
besides having to pay large sums in contributions. Al- 
though, thanks to the fidelity and daring spirit evinced 
by a leading merchant, Amra Chand, he triumphed 
over the pretender, he did not escape the vengeance his 
cruelty and insolence had provoked from the spear of the 
assassin. He was murdered in 1772. 

His son and successor. Band Hamir, was as unfortu- 
nate as his father. Throughout his reign ' the demorali- 
sation of Mewar was complete : her fields were deluged 
with blood, and her soil was the prey of every paltry 
invader.'^ Kebellion and invasion went hand in hand, 
and though these were repressed and subdued during 
the lifetime of the noble minister, Amra Chand — ^a 
man of whom it can be recorded that, though many 
years virtual ruler of tJdaipur, he did not leave behind 
him * funds suflScient to cover the funeral expenses,' 
and whose splendid reputation still lives — ^yet, after his 
death, confusion became worse confounded, and six more 
districts were wrenched from the falling kingdom. 

His brother, BAni Bhim Singh, succeeded in 1778. 
He enjoyed a long reign of fifty years. It has been said 
of him that in the course of this period he witnessed 
greater changes and reverses of fortune than any prince 
of his illustrious house. And it is true. From his acces- 
sion to the period of the Marhata war with the Eng- 
lish his country experienced a treatment not dissimilar 
to that which had been me*ed out to it under his imme- 
diate predecessors. It is true that reverses were tinged by 
occasional gleams of good fortune, but these were few and 
fer between. It might have been hoped that the humi- 
liation of the two leading Mdrhdta powers by Lake and 
Wellesley, in the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
would have procured some respite for tTdaipiir. But the 
contrary happened. The introductioii by Lord Com- 

» Tod. 
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PAKT wallis of the non-intervention system left that and other 

^..J; , Kdjpiit countries a prey to the raids of Sindhia, Holkar, 

Amir Khan, and subsequently of the Pindaris. To such 
a state of dependency and distress was the Rina eventu- 
ally reduced, that he — the head of all the Hindu dynasties 
— was forced to owe to ZAUm Singh, regent of Kota, the 
receipt of an allowance, for his support, of a thousand 
rupees a month. This state of degradation exposed him 
to the insults of his nobles and feudatories, the more 
powerful of whom retired to their forts, and directed all 
their efforts, not to save the kingdom, but to maintain 
their own domains.^ 

This state of things lasted till the end of the Pinddri 
war in 1817. The consequence was tliat when the British 
army, in the course of that campaign, entered MewAr, 
they found its fields laid waste and its cities ruined, 
the authority of the Hand set at naught, all the elements 
of social order dissolved, or in the course of rapid dis- 
solution. 

A remedy was at once applied. The British Govern- 
ment took the country of tTdaipiir under its protection, 
convened the nobles, and prevailed upon them to restore 
the territories they had usurped from the Edna, whilst 
he, on his part, promised to protect their rights. With 
respect to the British, the Edna engaged to acknowledge 
their supremacy, to abstain from political correspondence, 
to submit disputes to their arbitration, and to pay one- 
fourth of the revenue as tribute for five years, thereafter 
three-eighths in perpetuity. The treaty embodying these 
conditions was signed on January 13, 1817, and the 
following month the several bands of plunderers and 
Mdrhdtd horse were expelled the Band's territories. 

The disorganisation in the administration had, however, 
become so rooted that necessity forced upon the officer 
first nominated as British Agent — ^the Colonel Tod from 

^ For the fate of the Hdn&'s the struggle for whose hand ruined 
beautiful daughter, Kishna Komari| H6jpiit&&, vide Appendix C. 
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■whose exhaustive work I have so largely quoted — the 
whole conduct of affairs. The reforms he introduced ^ 
were so beneficial, that in the course of three yeara, 
whilst greatly amehorating the condition of the childrea 
of the soil, they almost doubled the revenue. Having 
thus practically demonstrated the mode in which it was 
possible to administer affairs, Colonel Tod, by direction 
of his Government, transferred the reins to the native 
authorities of Cdaipiir. The experiment waa not satis- 
factory. Id the two succeeding years large debts were 
incurred, the revenues were anticipated, the tribute to 
the British Government left unpaid. Again were the 
officers of the State put into leading strings, and good 
management re-introduced. Again, too, in 1826, was the 
administration re-transferred to the native authorities. 
Once more, unfortunately, failure supervened. In the 
course of a few months disorder reigned rampant, and 
the revenue fell almost to the same low figure from 
which it had been raised by the decided measm*es taken 
in 1818. ' Within a few months the extravagance and 
oppression became as great as they had ever been before, 
and the roads became almost impassable to single tra- 
vellers.' ^ 

Bhim Singh died in 1828, and was succeeded by his 
son Jowan Singh. The new ruler was, unfortunately, a 
man of no character, addicted to vicious habits and low 
pursuits. It can be easily imagined that under such a 
rule State afiairs did not prosper. Within a few years of 
his accession the tribute again fell heavily into arrear, the 
State became overwhelmed with debt, and there accrued 
an annual deficit of two lakhs of rupees. To such an 
extent was maladministration carried that the I{an& had 
to be warned that unless he could keep his engagements 
with the British Government a territorial or other suffi- 
cient security would be required. 

The same year that Jowan Singh received this warning. 
* Aitchiwm'i TVtatitt, 
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PART 1838, he died without natural issue. His adopted son, 
>_ \' ^. Eana Sirdar Singh, succeeded him. He was a harsh, 
overbearing man, very unpopular with his chiefs. He 
died in 1842, before the financial embarrassments be- 
queathed to him by his successors had been cleared off. 

His younger brother, Rana Suriip Singh, succeeded 
to the throne. To reUeve his government, the British 
reduced the tribute to two lakhs of rupees annually (June 
1846). His reign of nine years is cliiefly noticeable for 
the continual contests in wliich he was engaged with his 
feudatory chiefs, most of whom, descendants of former 
Eanas, possessed exclusive privileges, on which the Eana 
attempted to infringe. These disputes were finally settled 
in 186L 

In that year Suriip Singli died, and was succeeded 
by his nephew Sambhii Singh, who was a minor. The 
administration was first entrusted to a council of regency, 
aided by the advice of the Political Agent. But the mem- 
bers of the council soon exhibited signs of turbulent op- 
lx>sition and misconduct. Acts of cruelty were allowed 
to go mipunished, and every kind of opposition was 
thrown in the way of the Political Agent. At length it 
became necessary either to form a new council, or to 
appoint some one chief to act as regent. As no chief to 
whom this duty could be entrusted was available, it was 
determined to nominate a council of three, consisting of 
a president and two members. As the nobleman nomi- 
nated as president insisted, however, on absolute and 
uncontrolled powers, the proposition fell to the ground, 
and the British Eesident was directed to retain charge of 
the administration, assisted by two members ; he was also 
ordered to associate the young Eana with liimself in the 
business of the State, so as to fit him as far as possible for 
the direct management of aflairs. Under this arrange- 
ment the financial condition of the country improved 
greatly. 

Mahardna Sambhu Singh attained his majority and as- 
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sumed the direct government of the country on Novem- chap. 
ber 17, 1865. Though not without capacity, he was 
not a successful ruler. 

Since the foregoing sketch was written, inteUigence 
has been received of tlie death of the MaharanA Sambhii 
Singh. This event took place at tTdaipiir, on October 7, 
1874. 

Sambhu Singh, who at the period of his demise had 
lived only twenty-seven years, was childless. His nearest 
of kin were his two uncles, brothers of his father, Sakat 
Singh and Sohan Singh ; but the Mdhdrand had the right 
of excluding both of them by adoption. This right he 
exercised when his recovery was regarded as impossible, 
in favour of Surjun Singh, son of the elder uncle, a boy 
about sixteen years old. This prince has been installed 
as Mahardnd. 

The Mahardna has received the right of adoption. 
He is entitled to a salute of seventeen guns. 
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JAlPtJR. 



Arka — 15,000 Bq. miles. Population — 1,900,000. 

Revenue — 36,00,000 rupees.' 

The kingdom of Jaipur, better known amongst the Eaj- chap. 
puts as the kingdom of Amber or Dhiidar, was founded - — r^ — 
by Dhola Eae in the year 957. Dhola Eae was thirty- 
fourth in descent from Eaja Ndl, traditional founder of 
the kingdom and city of Ndrwdr. Eaja Ndl is said to 
have been lineally descended from Kush, the second son 
of Edma, King of K6shula, whose capital was Ay6dhia, 
the modern Oudh. Hence the reigning family in Jaipur 

* A large portion of the revenues the available receipts. — Aitchison's 
of the State is alienated in jaghirs Treaties* 
and religious grants. I recoid nere 
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PART has been known from time immemorial as the Kutchwa 
^' family or rule. 

TJie exploits of Dhola Eae can only be traced in the 
fabulous legends of the period. This much is clear — 
that he conquered the countiy inherited by his descen- 
dants. That part of Eajpiitdna was then divided amongst 
petty Eajpiits and Mina chiefs, all owing allegiance to the 
Hindu Kings of Delhi. These he conquered in succession, 
and marrying the daughter of the Prince of Ajmir, he 
laid the foundations of a kingdom destined to be per- 
manent. 

Killed in battle, Dhola Eae was succeeded by his 
posthumous son by the daughter of the princess of 
Ajmir, named Kankal ; he, again, by his son Maidul Eao, 
a warrior and conquerer ; and he, in his turn, by Hund(k>. 
Kiintal followed him, and he it was who completed the 
subjugation of the other aboriginal race of the Minas. 

His successor, Pujiin, was one of the most famous of 
the earlier monarchs of the dynasty. He married the 
sister of Pirthi Eaj, King of Delhi, and commanded a 
division of that monarch's armies in many of his most 
important battles. He twice signahsed himself in repel- 
ling invasions from the north, and, commanding at the 
time on the frontier, he defeated ShAb-ii-din in the Khy- 
ber pass, and pursued him towards Ghizni. His valour 
mainly contributed to the conquest of Mahoba, the coun- 
try of the Chundails, of which he was left governor ; and 
he was one of the sixty-four chiefs who, with a chosen 
body of retainers, enabled the King of Delhi to carry 
off the Princess of Kanouj. But in this service Pujiin 
lost his life. 

From Pujiin to Pirthi llaj there is nothing to record. 
The names of the intennediate sovereigns were Malesi, 
Bijid, Eajdeo, Kitun, Kontul, Jiinsi, Udaikum, Nursing 
Bunbir, Udharun and Khundrasen. 

The ascent to the throne of Pirthi Eaj marks an era 
in the dynasty. He had seventeen sons, of whom twelve 
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reached man's estate. To these twelve and to their suc- 
cessors he assigned twelve chambers in the house of 
Kutchwa ; and he limited the future right of his succession 
in his dominions to the descendants of those twelve 
chambers. Of Pirthi himself httle is known but that 
he made a pilgrimage to the Indus, and that he was 
assassinated by his own son, Bhim, ' whose countenance,' 
says the chronicle, ' was like the mouth of a demon.' 

From Pirthi Raj we come down to Baharma, the 
first prince of the dynasty who paid homage to the 
Mahoraedan power. He followed the fortunes of Baber, 
and received from Humayun, prior to his expulsion by 
the Pathdn dynasty, a high imperial title as ruler of 
Amber. 

His son, Bhagwan Dass, became still more intimately 
allied with the Mogul dynasty. He was the friend of 
Akbar, and gave his daughter in marriage to Prince Selim, 
afterwards Jehdngir — one of the first instances on record 
of a prince who ' suUied Eajpiit purity by matrimonial 
alhance with the Islamite.' ^ 

Bhagwan Dass had no children, but was succeeded by 
his nephew Maun Singh, son of his youngest brother. 
This prince was the most brilliant character at Akbar's 
court. As the emperor's lieutenant he was entrusted 
with the most arduous duties, and added conquests to the 
empire from Khoten to the ocean. Oiisa was subjugated 
by him, Asam humbled and made tributary, and Kabul 
maintained in her allegiance. He held in succession the 
governments of Bengal and Behar, of the Dekhan and of 
Kabul. He had the weakness, however, to interfere in 
the succession to the throne of Akbar in favour of 
Khiisrii, eldest son of Jehangir, and his own cousin. 
Though too powerful to be openly chastised, Maun Singh 
was never forgiven. He died governor of Bengal in 1615. 

Eao Bhao Singh succeeded him — a man of no mark. 
Nor was Mdha, who followed him, of more note. Upon 

^ Tod. Elphinstone relates (p. 430) that Bah^mal < hod, at an early 
periodi g^ven his daughter in marriage to Akbar/ 
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PART his death, Jehangir, on the advice, it is said, of Joda Bai, 
_ \ ^ his Edjpiitni wife, gave the kingdom of Amber to Jai 
Singh, nephew to Maun Singh, a young man of great 
promise. 

It was a fortunate selection. Jai Singh, known in 
history as the Mirza Edja, restored by his conduct the 
glories of the family name. He performed great services 
during the reign of Aurangzib, who bestowed on him 
one of the highest dignities of the empire. He made 
prisoner the celebrated Sivaji, but afterwards, finding 
that his pledge of safety was likely to be broken, was 
accessory to his escape. But this instance of good faith 
was more than counterbalanced by his previous desertion 
of Prince Dara, in the war of succession, a desertion 
which crushed the hopes of that brave prince, and caused 
the death of his son Soliman. His conduct witli respect 
to Sivaji, combined with the liaughtiness of demeanour 
which he assumed in later years, alienated Aurangzib, who 
from that moment determined to destroy him. A foolish 
vaunt which the EAjd was in the habit of making in his 
durbar, and which reached the Emperor's ears, only in- 
tensified this resolve.^ He found it difficult for some time 
to meet anyone who would or could execute his wishes. 
He had recourse, therefore, to the diaboUcal expedient of 
appealing to the ambition of the Eaja's son. He pro- 
mised the throne of Jaipur to Kirut Singh, younger son 
of Jai Singh, to the prejudice of his elder brother. Earn 
Singh, if he would assassinate his father. Kirut Singh con- 
sented, mixed poison with his father's opium, then returned 
to claim the investiture. Aurangzib, however, only gave 
him a district. From this period, sap the chronicle. Am- 
ber declined. 

Eam Singh, who succeeded Jai Singh, and his son and 

^ It was the custom of the Ha.j4, ground, he would exclaim: 'There 

sitting with his twenty-four chiefs goes Satdra ; the fate of Delhi is in 

in durbar, to hold up two glasses, my right hand, and this, with like 

one of which he called Sat^a facility, I can cast away ! ' — Tod, 

(Sivaji), the other Delhi (Aurang- whom I have followed almost tex- 

zfb). Then, dashing one to the tually. 
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successor, Bishen Singh, were men of little mark. The chap. 
third in order, Jai Singh II. better known as Sowa6 Jai >_ ^f' . . 
Singh, deserves more notice. TJiis prince came to the 
throne in 1699, eight years prior to the demise of 
Aurangzib. He served with distinction in the Dekhan, 
but on the emperor's death he sided with Prince Bedar 
Bukt, son of Prince Azim, who had at once declared him- 
self emperor. With these he fought the battle of Dhol- 
piir (June 1707) which ended in their death and the eleva- 
tion of Bahddiir Shah. For his opposition Jaipur was 
sequestrated and an imperial governor sent to take pos- 
session ; but Jai Singh entered his estates, sword in hand, 
drove out the imperial garrisons, and formed a league 
with the BAuB, of tldaipur and the Eaj4 of Jodhpiir for 
their mutual defence against Mahomedan aggression.^ 

Jai Singh II. was, perhaps, the most cultivated sove- 
reign that ever reigned in India. He was fond of art, of 
mathematics, and of science. In astronomical knowledge 
he was not inferior to the best of his European contem- 
poraries. He drew up a set of tables from which astrono- 
mical computations are yet made and almanacs con- 
structed ; he caused Euclid's Elements, the best treatises 
on plain and splierical trigonometry, and Napier's Loga- 
rithms, to be translated into Sanscrit. 

He built a new city for his capital, the marble city of 
Jaipur, the only one in India erected on a regular plan. 
He built observatories, with instruments of his own in- 
vention, at Delhi, Jaipur, Banaras, and Mathura, upon a 
scale of Asiatic grandeur, and their results were so cor- 
rect as to astonish the most learned. 

But besides the construction of a capital and objects of 
science — of which I have enumerated only a part — Jai 

^ By one of the clauses of this of such alliances, the issue of the 

agreement, the R&jAs of Jaipur and t^'daipiir princess should succeed to 

Jodhpur, with the view to recover the throne in preference to elder 

the privilege of marryins^ with the sons hy other wives. It was an un- 

tJdaipur family, forfeited b^ their fortunate arrangement, and brought 

matrimonial connection with the great disasters both on Jaipur and 

Moguls, agreed that, on the occasion f daipiir. 
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PART Singh erected, at his own expense, caravanserais or 
» — , — • public inns, for the free use of travellers in many of the 
provinces. He carried on these works in the midst of per- 
petual wars and court intrigues. And although he did not 
entirely escape the debasing influence of the latter, he not 
only steered his country through its dangers, but raised 
it above the principalities around it. He sustained the 
Mogul empire as long as the representative of the Mogul 
rights would exert himself to support them, but when he 
found himself unable to inspire the wretched Farokhsir 
even * with the energy of despair,' he gave up the task 
and devoted himself with renewed energy to his favourite 
pursuits, astronorriy and history. On the accession of 
Mahomed Shah in December 1720, Jai Singh was called 
from his philosophical studies and appointed the emperor's 
lieutenant for the provinces of Agra and Malwa in suc- 
cession, and it was during this interval of comparative 
repose that he erected those monuments which irradiate 
this dark epoch of the history of India. ^ He procured 
at this time also the repeal of the jezia or polltax on 
infidels, imposed by the bigotry of Aurangzib, and he 
repressed the incursions of the Jits. Ee-appointed in 
1732 lieutenant for the Mogul in Malwa, he saw that it 
was vain, in the disorganised state of the empire, to attempt 
to repel the aggressions of the Marhdtds. With the full 
consent, then, of Mahomed Shah, he formed an intimacy 
with the famous Baji Eao, and induced the emperor in 
1734 to transfer to his keeping the province of Mdlwa. 
The influence he thus obtained was usefully employed in 
checking the excesses of the Marhdtas, and in delaying 
their advance on the capital. During the invasion of 
Nadir Shah he wisely held aloof from participating in a 
contest in which there was no hope of success. Jai 
Singh n. died in 1743, after a prosperous reign of forty- 

^ From his observations of seven tables — tbese were completed in 
years at the various observatories he 1728. 
constructed a set of astronomical 
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four years. They bad beeu years of prosperity for Jaipur chap. 
in the midst of the general declension of the other states . ^ ^ 
and kingdoms of Hindostan. He had added to it the 
districts of Deoti and Eajiir, and he had governed it 
wisely and well. He is said to have been vain, and fond 
of strong drink. Yet he will ever be remembered as one 
of the most remaikable men of his age and nation. 
* Science/ says Colonel Tod, * expired with him.' His 
eldest son, Isuri Singh, succeeded him. Yet, according to 
the convention made with tTdaipiir, the right of succession 
lay with hLs yoimger brother, Madhii Singh, son of a 
princess of MewAr. And Madhii Singh not only pre- 
ferred his claims, but at a great cost * obtained the aid of 
Holkar to support them. He succeeded, and probably 
would have proved a successful ruler but for the troubles 
brought on him by the rising power of the Jats. The 
long quarrels with that people were brought to an issue by 
a battle, which, though the Jkts were defeated in it, proved 
destructive to Jaipur in the loss of all her chieftains of 
note. Madhii Singh himself died four days later. Had 
he lived, it is thought that he might have prevented the 
decUne of the State of Jaipur. He inherited no small 
share of his father's learning, and cultivated the society of 
men of science. He built several cities, of which that 
called after him, Madhiipiir, near the celebrated fortress 
of Einthunb6r, the most secure of the commercial cities 
of EajwArra, is the most remarkable. 

Pirthi Singh II., a minor, succeeded, under the 
guardianship of the mother of his younger brother 
Pertap. She was an ambitious and unscrupulous woman, 
under the evil influence of her paramour, a low-born 
elephant-driver. After nine years of her dissolute sway, 
Pirthi Singh H. died from a fall from his horse, not how- 
ever without suspicion of having been poisoned. Before 
he died he had married two wives, from one of whom was 

^ The districts of Eampiira Bhau- 840,000/., were assigned to Holkar as 
pura and Tonk Ranipura, with payment for his support 

D 
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PART begotten a son, Maun Singh. The youth, however, was 
^' spirited away by his mother's relatives, and taken, first to 
his maternal roof, subsequently to GwAlidr, there to grow 
up under the protection of Sindhia. The half-brother, 
Pertdp Singh, son of the dissolute Eani, succeeded 
Pirthi Singh 11. He ruled the country twenty-five years. 
During his minority Jaipur was a prey to constant feuds, 
in the course of which, while she had the good fortune to be 
rid by poison of the EAni and her elephant-driver, she 
suffered greatly from MdrhdtA depredations and Mdrhdtd 
insolence. On attaining his majority Eajd Pertdp was 
determined to rid himself of those locusts. He formed 
accordingly that league with Edjd Bije Singh, of Jodh- 
piir, which commenced so happily with the defeat of 
the Mdrhdtds at Tonga (1787). But this triumph was 
short-lived. The defeats sustained at Patun and Mairta 
(1791), and the disruption of the alliance with Jodhpiir 
brought back the enemy. Holkar imposed a heavy annual 
tribute on the State, which he afterwards transferred to 
Amir Khan. From that period to the year 1803 the 
country was alternately desolated by Sindhia's armies 
and hordes of other robbers, who frequently contested 
with each other the possession of the spoils. 

Pertdp Sihgh was a gallant prince and not deficient 
in judgment ; but neither his gallantry nor his prudence 
could contend successfully against so many obstacles. He 
died in 1803. 

His son and successor, Edjd Juggut Singh, ruled for 
nea!rly sixteen years with the disgraceful distinction of 
being the most dissolute prince of his race or of his age. 
His life did not disclose one redeeming virtue amidst a 
cluster of effeminate vices, including even cowardice. He 
was a debauchee, a spendthrift, and a libertine, without a 
spark of honour or virtue in his composition. It was the 
lust excited in him by the fame of Kishna Komari, 
the beautiful daughter of the Band of tJdaipur, which 
provoked that contest which, with the aid of the faithless 
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marauder, Amir Khan, brought ruin to Eajpiitdnd.^ To chap. 
dwell upon the life of such a man would be to record _ V' - 
actions from which an honourable mind recoils. He 
died unpitied, unlamented, even by his creatures, Decem- 
ber 21, 1818. 

Yet during his reign an event occurred which was to 
connect Jaipur with the British. In 1803 a treaty was 
signed uniting that country in a subsidiary alliance with 
the alien nation. The BAjd, however, ftdfilled his obli- 
gations very imperfectly, and Lord Cornwallis, who had 
resolved to abandon the system of subsidiary alliance, 
declared the connection with Jaipur to be dissolved, and 
withdrew that State from the protection of the British 
Government. This policy was pursued by Sir George 
Barlow, notwithstanding the remonstrances of Lord 
Lake, made both on the grounds of general policy and 
good faith.^ 

The expediency of the dissolution of this alliance 
was considered to be very questionable by the Home 
Government, who in 1813 directed that Jaipur should 
again be taken under protection whenever an opportunity 
might offer. But owing to the outbreak of the war with 
Nepal it was considered better to postpone any such 
measure until it could be adopted as part of the general 
scheme for the suppression of the Pindaris. In 1817, 
when negotiations were opened, it was found that the 
cancelment of the previous treaty had rendered the 
Jaipur State reluctant to enter intx) a fresh alliance. In 
time, however, the increasing necessities of the State, the 
example of its neighbours, and the apprehension of being 
excluded from British protection, the continued exactions 
of Amir Khan's troops, and the arrangements in progress 
for forming separate engagements with the small states 
dependent on Jaipur, led at length to her accepting a 
treaty. By this (April 2, 1818) the protection of the 
British Government was extended to Jaipur ; the Mdh4- 

^ Vidf Appendix C. ' Aitcbison'B 7Vea^i««. 
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PAliT rdja agreed to furnisli troops oa the requisition of the 
_ '^; - British Government, and to pay an annual tribute 
of eight lakhs of rupees until the revenue should exceed 
forty lakhs, after which five-sixteenths were to be paid 
in addition to the eight lakhs. The fresh duty urged 
on the MdharajA after the conclusion of the treaty 
was the resumption of the lands usurped by the no- 
bles, and the reduction of the nobles to their proper 
relation of subordination to the MdhardjA. Through 
the mediation of Sir David Ochterlony agreements were 
entered into similar to those formed at tTdaipiir. The 
usurped lands were restored to the Maharajd, and the 
nobles were guaranteed in their legitimate rights and 
possessions.^ 

E4ja Juggut Singh left no issue, legitimate or illegiti- 
mate, and no provision had been made for a successor 
during his life. But as it was necessary to inaugurate a 
successor ' to light the funeral pile,' it became incumbent 
to nominate some one. The choice fell upon a distant 
relative, Mohun Singh, son of the ex-prince of Ndrwar, 
the fourteenth in descent from Pirthi Eaj I., Kdja of 
Jaipur. But as the election was void, in consequence of 
its having been made without the due forms and in 
favour of one not nearest in order of succession, it is 
probable that a civil war would have ensued but for the 
timely discovery that one of the widowed queens of 
Juggut Singh was enceinte. 

At three o'clock on April 1, a council of sixteen 
queens, widows of the late prince, and the wives of all 
the great vassals of the State, assembled to ascertain the 
fact of pregnancy, whilst all the great barons awaited in 
the ante-chambers of the zendna the important response 
of the council of matrons. When it was declai-ed that 
the Bhattiani queen was pregnant beyond a doubt, they 
consulted until seven, and then they sent in a declaration, 

^ Aitchi8on*8 Treaties^ from which the account in the text is Almost lite- 
rally taken. 
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acknowledging their unanimous belief of the fact ; adding chap. 
that, ' should a son be bom, they would acknowledge ^^' - 
him as their lord, and to none else pledge allegiance/ ^ 

On April 25, 1819, four months and four days after 
Juggut Singh's death, a son was ushered into the world 
with the usual demonstrations of joy, and received as 
autocrat of the Kutchwas ; whilst the youthful interloper 
was removed from the throne, and thrust back into his 
native obscurity.^ 

The young child was named Jai Singh. The Govern- 
ment was assumed in his name by his mother. But 
during the minority of the young prince, Jaipur was a 
scene of corruption and misgovemment, and the British 
Government found it necessary to appoint an oflScer to 
reside at the capital, and to authorise him to interfere in 
the internal administration of the State, with a view of 
guarding the interests of the British Government, and 
securing the payment of the tribute.® 

In 1834-35 the British Government having foimd it 
necessary to march a force into ShaikhAwati for the 
purpose of settling that province, took possession of the 
Jaipur share of the Sambhur salt lake as a security for 
the repayment of the expenses of the campaign. Whilst 
these, and arrangements connected with ShaikhAwati were 
being matured, KAjA Jai Singh died at Jaipur under cir- 
cumstances which could not fail to raise the strongest 
suspicions that his prematiure demise had been compassed 
by the minister, Sanghi JotharAm, and Kiipa Buddrun, a 
female attendant in the palace. Jothardm had been the 
paramour of the late KAni, and under her influence had 
acquired great power in the State, supplanting in the 
oflSce of minister the nominee of the British Govern- 
ment. The agent to the Governor-General proceeded 
therefore to Jaipiir to make inquiries, reform the ad- 
ministration, and assume the guardianship of the infant 
left by the EAjd. The strong measures he adopted led 

» Tod. « IM, » AitduBon. 
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PART to the formation of a conspiracy by Jothardm. The 
s ^ ^. hfe of the agent, Colonel Alves, was attempted, and 
his assistant, Mr. Blake, was murdered. The murderers 
were seized and executed by order of the minister, and 
Jotharam and his fellow conspirators were imprisoned 
for hfe in the fort of Chamir.^ The young Eaja, Eiim 
Singh, was placed under the guardianship of the British 
poUtical agent. Under his superintendence, a council 
of regency, consisting of five of the principal nobles, 
was formed, and to their decision all measures of im- 
portance were submitted. The army was reduced, every 
branch of the administration was reformed, and sati, 
slavery, and infanticide were prohibited. The tribute 
was found to be far in excess of a due proportion of the 
revenue; a remission was therefore made in 1842 of 
forty-six lakhs of rupees, and the annual amount was 
reduced to four lakhs. ^ 

MdhArdja E4m Singh did good service during the 
mutinies. For this he received a grant of the district of 
Kote-kassim, under a promise to respect the revenue set- 
tlements made whilst the district had been under British 
management. He also received the privilege of adoption.^ 

Edm Singh is an iuteUigent prince, and devotes his 
best energies to the development of the resources of his 
country. With this object he has opened out roads, 
constructed railways, and given a great impulse to edu- 
cation. During the scarcity of 1868 he abolished transit 
duties on the importation of grain into his domains ; and 
in the affairs of government generally he has shown an 
intelligent appreciation of the requirements of the age. 

Mdhdrdjd Eam Singh is extremely fond of the society 
of cultivated Englishmen and women. He has twice 
been a member of the Legislative Council of the Viceroy 
of India. 

The Mdhdrajd is entitled to a salute of seventeen 
guns. 

' Aitchisoo. ^ Aitchison's Treaties, ' Ibid, 
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CHAPTER m. 
jodhpCe oe mabwXb. 

« 
f 

Abba— 35,672 sq. miles. Pofuxjltiom — 1,788,600. 

Rbvbnxtb — about 17,60,000 rupees. 

The great kingdom of Kanouj, one of the four great chap. 
Hindii sovereignties which existed in Hindostan for - — . — 
centuries previous to the invasions of Mahmud of Ghizni^ 
came to an untimely end in the year 1193. Her last 
monarch, Jaichund, the representative of the race of the 
Eaht6rs, proceeding, according to the Hindd l^end, 
* from the spine of Indra,' succumbed in tliat year to the 
invasion of Shab-ii-dln, King of Gh6r, and was drowned 
in the Ganges whilst attempting to escape. With his 
death Kanouj ceased to be a Hindii city, and the name of 
Eaht6r ceased to be heard on the banks of the * sacred 
stream.' 

Eighteen years subsequently to this event, two grand- 
sons of Edjd Jaichund, by name SA>ji and Saitram, aban- 
doned the land of their birth, and, followed by two hun- 
dred retainers, and journeying westward towards the great 
desert, arrived at Koliimund, twenty miles from the pre- 
sent site of Bikdnir, not then in existence. 

The two brothers offered their services to the chief 
pf the tribe of which Koliimund was the place of abode, 
then at war with a neighbouring clan. The offer was 
accepted, and it was mainly due to the efforts of the two 
Baht6rs that victory inclined to Koliimund. In the fight, 
however, Saitram was slain. The chief, to repay the debt he 
owed to the surviving brother, gave to SA>ji his sistfer in 
marriage with an ample dower. S6oji then prosecuted his 
journey, and, after many adventures, alternately valiantly 
fighting and treacherously murdering, he planted his 
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PAET standard in ' the land of Kh^r ' amidst the sand-hills of 
^ ^; ^ the river Liini. 

S^oji left three sons, the eldest of whom, Asot'hdma, 
succeeded him. He established his second brother at 
Idar, on the frontiers of Gujrdt, and the yomigest at 
Okamunddld. He died, leaving eight sons, all of whom 
became heads of tribes, of which four still survive. He 
was succeeded at Kh^rdhur by his son Diihur. Diihur 
connected his reign with the past and the future. He 
endeavoured to recover Kanouj and to conquer Mundiir, 
destined to be the capital of his race. He failed in both 
attempts. 

It will suffice to give the names of his successors, 
always the eldest sons in order of birth, till I come to the 
real conqueror of Mundiir. They were Eaepal, Kanhul,' 
Jalhun, Chado, Thido, Silko and Binmd^o, all men of 
renown in local warfare, under whom the family posses- 
sions were increased. Birund^ was succeeded by his 
son Chonda, who conquered Mundiir, the ancient capital 
of Mani or Mdrwdr, and made of it the chief city of the 
Eaht(5rs. He conquered likewise Nagore and the pro- 
vince of Godwar, and finally made firm his fortunes by 
marrying a daughter of the family he had expelled from 
Mundiir. He was blessed with fourteen sons, the descen- 
dants of four of whom still exist. 

Chonda was killed at Nagore in the year 1402. He 
was succeeded by his son Rdo Einmul. 

E4o Einmul, during the hfetime of Eand Lakha of 
Mew4r, assisted that prince in his wars, and behaved as 
the first of his vassals. Upon the death of Bind Lakha, 
however, he interfered in the affairs of MdrwAr in a 
manner which brought death to himself, and threatened 
his dominions with ruin. 

In a note to the sketch of Udaipiir (page 13) I have 
given the reason why Chonda, the eldest son of EdnA 
Lakha, was content to resign his rights of succession to the 
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throne of that kingdom in favour of M6kalji, the youngest chap. 
son of his father by Hansa/ daughter of Eao Einmul. 

On the death of Ednd Lakha, Chonda acted as guar- 
dian to his infant brother. But his administration was 
thwarted and interfered with by Kdo Einmul, whose 
relatives fastened like locusts on the pleasant pasturages 
of Mewdr. Indeed Einmul seems to have cherished the 
idea of transferring the rule over the country to the 
EahtcSr family. 

As a prelude to the carrying out of this idea a brother 
of Chonda's was assassinated, and the life of the young 
Ednd was threatened. But, at this crisis, Chonda sud- 
denly swept down upon the Eaht6rs, killed Edo Einmul, 
and scattered his followers. The eldest son of Edo 
Einmul, Joda, succeeded in escaping, but so utterly 
demoralised that he was forced to leave even Mundiir to 
its fate. All seemed lost to the Eaht6rs. But Joda was 
a man of vigour and capacity. Carefully concealing his 
movements, he enUsted partisans, surprised two of the 
sons of Chonda at Mimdiir, slew one there ; the other, in 
his flight, on the boundary of the Godwar province. 
Then, wisely deeming the renunciation of a portion of 
his territory to be the most eflScacious means of saving 
the remainder, he sued for peace, offering to restrict the 
boundary of his dominions to a line passing the spot 
on which the younger son of Chonda had fallen, * as the 
price of blood and to quench the feud.' That is, he offered 
to cede the province of Godwar. The cession was ac- 
cepted, and peace was made. 

, Joda, I have said, was a man of vigour and capacity. 
He had already displayed the first quality; it now devolved 
upon him to show what he possessed of the second. Instead 
of wasting his reign in fiiiitless wars, he devoted himself 
to the settlement of his country. He reinstated in their 

^ Hansa is variously stated to be under Mew^r as the daughter^ under 
daughter and sister of lUo RinmuL Marw&r as the sister. 
Even Colonel Tod writes of her 
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PAKT hereditary estates the ancient proprietors of the soil. 
. ^; _. Then, not satisfied with the ancient capital, he laid in 
1459 the foundations of a new city, which he named 
after himself, Jodpiir or Jodhpiir, and which, in its turn, 
has given its name to the entire territory. He died in 
1489 at the age of sixty-one. He had had fourteen sons, 
of whom the eldest surviving, second in order of birth, 
Siirajmul, succeeded him. 

Of this prince the only record is that he reigned 
twenty-seven years, and had at least the merit of adding 
to the stock of S^ji. He had five sons, the eldest sur- 
viving of whom, Ganga, succeeded him. He died almost 
immediately, leaving a son of the same name, who 
established himself notwithstanding the armed opposition 
of his uncle Saga. In his reign, too, the Eaht6rs had 
first to encounter in their own land Mahomedan inva- 
sion. Serving under the command of Sanga, Edna of 
Mewdr, they gained some successes, but had finally to 
succumb to the prowess of the Emperor Bdber at the 
fatal field of Bidna.^ 

Ganga died in 1532, and was succeeded by his son, 
Mald^o. This prince gained a great and lasting renown 
as a warrior and statesman. He regained Ajmir and 
Nagore, and made numerous conquests in the countries 
bordering on his dominions. Not content with this, he 
enclosed the city of Jodhpiir with a strong wall, built 
many forts and fortresses, and caused fortifications to be 
erected in the more salient parts of the country. In- 
vaded by Shir Shall, he raised an army of 50,000 men, 
and reduced that monarch to great extremities. Shir 
Shah indeed was able to extricate himself solely by the 
device of instilling suspicion of some of his adherents into 
the mind of Mald^. This caused the prince to counter- 
mand an assault which could scarcely have failed. The 
suspected leaders then vindicated their fidelity by an 
attack with their own followers on the camp of Shir Shah. 

> FtVfo Udaipiir, p. 16. 
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Though they nearly penetrated to the quarters of the 
emperor, they were overwhelmed by numbers and almost 
annihilated. Mald^o had then no resource but to submit. 

An incident, slight in itself, served subsequently to 
increase the misfortunes of Mald^o. He had refused an 
asylum to the Emperor Humdyiin, when Humdyiin was a 
fugitive. Yet he lived to see the son of Humayiin sitting 
on the throne of Delhi. Nay more, he lived to see that 
son, the great Akbar, enter, as an enemy, at the head of 
an army, the country from which he had repelled his 
father as a ftigitive. 

It was in 1561 that Akbar invaded MArwdf. He 
captured Malak6t and Nagore, and transferred them to 
another Hindu family. Eight years later Mald^ saw 
himself compelled to sue for peace. He refused indeed 
to sue in person, but sent his son, the second in rank, 
Chundersen, to act for him. But Akbar was so incensed 
at this slight, as he conceived it, that he consigned Jodh- 
piir itself to the same Hindu prince, Eae Singh, upon 
whom he had conferred Malakot and Nagore. Then 
ensued war to the knife. The old Eaht6r chief had to 
stand a siege in his own capital, and finally on succumb- 
ing, to pay in the person of his recognised heir, tJdai 
Singh, the homage he had refused before. The brother, 
Chundersen, held out for seventeen years, remaining all 
the time irreconcileable alike with his family and the 
Mahomedan invader. He was finally killed in battle. 

The old Biji, Maldeo, broken in spirit, died about 
1573.^ He left twelve sons,^ of whom the third, tTdai 
Singh, succeeded him. 

Under this prince, the independence of Marwdr ceased 
to exist tJdai Singh acknowledged the suzerainty of the 

^ Tod says in one place 1615 a.d. Maldeo was then alive, but he did 

in two others, 1569 a.d. Both are not survive the last event more than 

manifestly inooirect. Akbar re- one or two years, 
sented the non-appearance of Mald^ ^ Of the two elder, the eldest had 

at his durbar in 1570, and assigned been banished, the second killed at 

his dominions to Rae Singh in 1572. Biina. 
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PART Mogul. He was the first prince, moreover, of Edjpiit 
. ^; , race who gave his sanction to a matrimonial union be- 
tween the race of the Raht6rs and the Mahomedan 
conqueror. He allowed his sister, Jod Bai, to marry the 
Emperor Akbar, not giving indeed, but receiving a dower, 
in the shape of all the districts wrested from MdrwAr by 
the bridegroom, Ajmir excepted, and likewise several 
rich districts in Malwa, whose revenues doubled the 
resources of his own domains. With the aid of his 
brother-in-law, tJdai Singh diminished the power of his 
nobles, and curtailed the overgrown estates of the land- 
owners for the benefit of the smaller peasantry. In the 
new settlement which he made he added fourteen hundred 
new villages to the fisc. In return for the aid thus given 
to him by Akbar, he suppUed him plentifully with troops, 
of a quality inferior to none others in his army, for his 
expeditions. 

tTdai Singh survived his father, Mald^o, thirty-three 
years. He left thirty-four legitimate children ; of these 
the eldest, Siir Singh, succeeded him. 

Siir Singh was a great warrior. He was serving with 
the emperor's army at Lahore, where he had commanded 
since 1591-2, when intelligence reached him of his 
father's death. Much esteemed by Akbar for his military 
talents and briUiant services, he was commanded by that 
prince to attack, on his return to his dominions, Sirohi, 
a town in Eajputdnd, and capital of the hilly districts 
by which it was surrounded, the chief of which refused 
to acknowledge the emperor as his liege lord. Having 
completed this sersice he carried his arms against the 
King of Gujrdt, completely defeated him at the battle 
of Dliiindoca, and brought about the submission of the 
country. On the death of Akbar, Siir Singh attended 
at the court of liis successor, JehAngir, accompanied by 
his son and heir, Guj Singh, who was invested by the 
monarch on that occasion with a sword, to mark the 
distinguished valour he had displayed at the escalade of 
Jhaliir. 
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This Eijd added greatly to the beauty of his capital, chap. 



and left several works, some of them of no small utility, 
which bear his name. He greatly lamented the neces- 
sity under which he found himself to accompany the 
Mogul emperor in all his expeditions, and shortly before 
his death caused a column to be erected on which were 
engraven words cursing any of his race who should ever 
in the future even once cross the Narbadd. Eajd Siir 
died in 1620, leaving six sons and seven daughters. 

His eldest son, Guj Singh, succeeded him. He was in 
the imperial camp at Biirhanpiir, on the river Tapti, when 
he heard that he had been called to the throne. He, 
too, grew high in favom* at the imperial court, received 
many favours from Jehdngir, and was nominated his 
viceroy of the Dekhan. Like his father, too, he was a 
great warrior, and for his skill and daring obtained the 
title of * Barrier of the Host:' He embroiled himself, 
however, with Prince Khiirm, afterwards Emperor Shah 
Jelian, for refusing to espouse his cause against his elder 
brother Khiisrii,^ and when, in consequence, his confiden- 
tial adviser was murdered by order of Prince Khiirm, 
he threw up his post in the army and returned to his 
native land. When, shortly afterwards. Prince Khusni 
died suddenly, and Khurm seemed to threaten his 
father's throne, Jehdngir appealed to the Eiijput chiefs 
to support him against filial ingratitude and domestic 
treason. The appeal was nobly responded to by Edja 
Guj and by the Eajas of Jaipur, Kota, and Biindi; and by 
their efforts the rebellion was put down. When, prior to 
the decisive battle near Banaras, the Emperor met his 
Eajpiit alhes, he showed so much pleasure at the zeal 
displayed by Edja Guj, that he not only took him b}^ the 
hand, but, what was more unusual, kissed it. 

Eaja Guj was killed in an engagement with some free- 

' Tod says Prince Parvez ; but Khusru that cleared bis way to tbe 
Sbab Jeb&n Dever feared Purvez. It throne, 
was tbe murder of his eldest brother 
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PAKT booters in Ghijrdt in 1638. He had excluded his eldest 

f; , son Amra fix)m the succession in consequence of his violent 

disposition and turbulent conduct. The throne, there- 
fore, descended to the second son, the renowned Jeswant 
Singh. The subsequent career of Prince Amra is one 
of the most striking and sensational stories in the history 
of Hindostan. It wiQ be found at the end of this volume.^ 
The prince who now ascended the throne has left a 
name in the annals of Hindostan which will never die. 
More than once the destinies of India lay in his hands. 
The fate of Ddra and the fortunes of Aurangzib were ahke 
at his disposal. He was not a great man in the true 
sense of that term, for he acted from interest, not from 
principle ; was ready to change his side and to employ 
treachery. It is true that all his treacheries were directed 
against the Mahomedan enemies of his race and country, 
his one object being, by exciting divisions amongst them, 
to rid the country of the hated invaders. He was a 
scholar, a patron of the arts, a great general, utterly 
fearless, an active politician, and taken altogether, regard 
being had to the prevailing morale of the period, a 
man of whom the Bijpiit race has reason to be proud. 
His reign embraces forty-three years of the history of 
Hindostan. I regret that the scope of this work will only 
allow me to give an outline of it. He ascended the 
throne in 1638, and from that time to 1658, a period of 
twenty years, was engaged mainly in the Dekhan imder 
Prince Aurangzib. In this and various other services 
he greatly distinguished himself. In 1638, the emperor 
became seriously ill. His eldest son, Ddra Shek6, as- 
sumed the office of Kegent. One of his first acts was 
to nominate EAjd Jeswant Singh his viceroy in Mdlwa. 
When, shortly afterwards, the ambitious designs of 
Aurangzib began to develop themselves, Jeswant Singh 
was appointed generaUssimo to oppose that prince. In 
the battle that followed, at a place fifteen miles south 

^ Fi(iS0 Appendix B, 
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of Ujj^n, since named Futtehabad, Jeswant Singh was chap. 
defeated. He owed his defeat to his too great daring. . — ^-l— * 
He wished to crush the two brothers, Aurangzib and 
Morad, at one blow, and delayed till their junction had 
been effected. This gave time to the wily Aurangzib 
to corrupt the Mahomedans in his army, and their deser- 
tion on the field of battle brought about a defeat. Both 
armies remained, however, where they had fought, and 
Jeswant Singh was allowed to retreat unmolested the 
next morning. 

The result of the battle, however, and of another equally 
successful, fought against Dara, was that Aurangzib drove 
his brother from the regency, and assumed it himself. 
One of his first acts after his usurpation was to send 
a pardon to Jeswant Singh and a summons to his pre- 
sence to join him in opposing his brother Shiija. Jeswant 
Singh obeyed the summons. But he did so only to be 
revenged. When the armies of the rival brothers were 
about to join battle at Kujwa, midway between Allahabad 
and Etawah, Jeswant Singh, in pursuance of an agree- 
ment made with Shuja, suddenly attacked the rear of 
Aurangzib's army. Had Shuja then attacked, the fate of 
Aurangzib had been sealed. But he delayed till the sun had 
risen. Jeswant Singh, then, finding himself unsupported, 
loaded his camels with the plunder of the camp and 
set off for Agra, leaving the two brothers to fight it out. 
In the battle which ensued between them Shuja was 
defeated. Meanwhile, Jeswant Singh lay in close vicinity 
to Agra, expecting Prince Ddra Shek6, whose claims 
he was resolved to support. That prince had fled, after 
his defeat by Aurangzib, to the banks of the Indus. But 
levying some troops, he entered Gujrit, raised an army 
there, and set out to effect a junction with Jeswant 
Singh at Agra. He delayed, however, unhappily, so long 
that the latter could no longer maintain his position, but 
was forced to retire upon Jodhpiir. He reached his capital 
in safety, deposited there his spoils, and then had an in- 
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PART terview with Dara at Mairta. The moment for effec- 
. ^' _- tive movement had, however, been lost. Auraugzib, hav- 
ing crushed Shiija, was advancing in great force. Still 
this prince had seen so much of Eiijpiit valour in the 
Dekhan, that he did not feel very confident of the issue 
of a contest. He sent, vnth tliis view, a message to Jes- 
want Singh, not only assuring him of forgiveness, but 
offering him the viceroyalty of Gujrdt, if he would with- 
draw from the contest and remain neutral. Jeswant Singh 
agreed, and accepted a commission to serve under Prince 
Moazzim against the rising power of Sivaji. 

Dara, thus deserted, was compelled to succumb to 
Aurangzib, but Jeswant Singh had no idea of keeping 
faith with his Mogul lord. Hardly had he reached the 
Dekhan than he opened a correspondence with Sivaji 
and planned the death of the imperial general, Shaista 
Khan, and the proclamation of the young prince as 
emperor. Information of the transaction reached Au- 
rangzib, but he concealed his knowledge of it till he had 
disposed of all his rivals ; he tlien replaced Jeswant 
Singh by Jai Siugli, Raja of Jaipur. 

From that time, neither party trusting the other, it 
seemed as though he would succeed who showed himself the 
greater master in wile. Sent again with supreme powers to 
the Dekhan, Jeswant Singh again so incited the ambition 
of Prince Moazzim as to necessitate his removal from so 
dangerous a post. He received an order to proceed at 
once to take up the post of viceroy of Gujrat, but on 
arriving at Alimedabad he found it had been a trick to 
draw him from the Dekhan. He proceeded then to his 
own dominions. 

But even there, Aurangzib did not consider himself as 
secure from the machinations of so powerful a vassal. He 
had tried secret means to rid himself of him, but these 
had all failed. He resolved, therefore, to send him to a 
distance. A rebellion had opportunely broken out in 
Kdbul; he accordingly sent Jeswant Singh to quell it. 
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Jeswant set out, leaving his son, Pirthi Singh, in charge chap. 
of his ancestral domains. ^ ^?- 

But hardly had he reached Kabul than Aurangzib 
commenced his measures for the destruction of his family. 
He invited Pirthi Singh to court, treated him with marked 
affability, and as a sign of his favour, gave him a robe of 
honour. But the robe was poisoned. Pirthi Singh put 
it on in the royal presence, and expired a few hours later 
in great agony. 

When the news of his son's death reached Jeswant 
Singh he broke down utterly. He saw that his great 
enemy had gone beyond him in revenge, and felt his 
heart pierced by a poisoned sword. Two other sons, 
Juggut Singh and Dulthumim, fell victims about the same 
time to the climate of Kabul. Their deaths caused the 
overflowing of his cup ; he died of a broken heart (1678). 

At the time of his death his wife was in the seventh 
month of her pregnancy. In due time she was confined 
of a boy, who was called Ajit Singh. As soon as she 
was able to travel she set out on her return home. But 
the vengeance of Aurangzib had not been satiated. As 
soon as the party reached Delhi, he demanded from the 
escort the person of the young prince. It was impos- 
sible to oppose force to such an order ; but the address 
of the leader of the party, Durga Dds, supplied its place. 
Having obtained leave to send off the women of the party 
to their homes, he first retained one of the attendants 
to personate the Rani, substituted a child for the young 
prince, and then sent off the mother and son with the 
women. But no long time elapsed before the suspicions 
of AuranjTzib were aroused, and he demanded that the 
Eani and her child should be brought into the citadel. 
The Rdjpiits played their parts to perfection by refusing 
to surrender the widow and son of their Rdjd. This. 
for some time blinded the suspicions of Aurangzib, but 
at length they were renewed, and he again insisted, and 
the escort still refusing, sent troops to enforce his de- 
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mauds. The EAjpiits, after a desperate resistance, were 
cut to pieces and dispersed. Then, for the first time, did 
the emperor discover the trick that been played upon 
him. But it was too late. The Bani and her child had 
had time to reach Jodhpiir.^ Aurangzib, however, with 
his usual acuteness, feigned to disbelieve the story of 
the escape, and for many years treated the child he had 
captured as the undoubted heir of Jodhpiir, 

The faithful Diirga D4s reached Jodhpiir soon after 
these events, and took the lead in preparing the country 
for the impending invasion of Aurangzib. Of the war 
which followed, it is not necessary to give a detailed 
account. It will suffice to say that for a long time the 
Mogul arms were irresistible. The country was laid 
waste, the villages burned, the women and children 
carried off. .This was one result. There was another, 
even of greater importance. The tie which had till then 
bound the Edjpiits to the Moguls was severed, never to be 
renewed. 

At length the craft of Aurangzib was turned against 
himself. Diirga Das gained over his son Akbar, who 
proclaimed himself emperor. He was indeed foiled, but 
the contest continued with increasing advantage to the 
Bijpiits. They began, in their turn, a war of reprisals, 
and with greater or less mitigation, hostilities continued 
till the death of Aurangzib in 1707. 

Before this event occurred, Ajit Singh had obtained 
his majority, and had begun to rule, though not as yet in 
Jodhpiir. But after Aurangzib's death he recovered his 
capital, and though he lost it once again, it was again re- 



^ Colonel Tod gives a different 
yersion of Uie escape of the boy. He 
states that, rather than surrender 
their prince, the lUjputs caused the 
women to be blown up by gun- 
powder; that they then went to 
meet death at the hands of the 
Moslems in the streets of Delhi, 
whilst the boy was conveyed away 



in a basket of sweetmeats. Such is 
the Hindu legend, but it is neither 
so probable nor so well authenticated 
as die account given bv ElphinstonOi 
which I have mainly loUowed. He 
credits the BAai, however^ with 
having two sons; but I think it clear 
there was but one. 
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covered, and the kingdom re-established in ahnost its chap. 
former state of prosperity. It was this prince who entered 
into the triple alliance with EAna Amra of tJdaipur and 
the Kdja of Jaipur, to resist Mahomedan aggression and 
to imdertake no matrimonial engagements with princes 
of that religion. 

Ajit Singh was a prince of great vigour of mind and 
body. Bom amid the snows of Kdbul, exposed from his 
earliest youth to the frowns of fortime, he set himself to 
work to redeem his country from bondage to the invader. 
This was the one aim — the one object, of his life. He 
inherited an invincible hatred to the very name of Mos* 
lem, and was never scrupulous as to the means he employed 
against the members of that hated race. He succeeded. 
Never could the imperial forces overcome him. He gave 
deliverance to his country. 

His death was most tragical. Unable to rid them- 
selves in any other way of one so much dreaded, the 
court of Delhi bribed his son, Abhi Singh, then on the 
spot, by the offer of the viceroyalty of Gujrat, to have 
his father murdered. Abhi accepted the bribe, and carried 
out the project by means of his brother, Bukht Singh. 

Abhi Singh succeeded to the throne of Jodhpiir in 
1731, but his whole reign was passed in a contest with 
his fellow-assassin and brother, Bukht Singli. He was 
indolent, cruel, and fond of ease and opium. He 
repmd the gift of the viceroyalty of Gujrdt by aiding 
in its partition, and annexing to Marwdr the rich 
provinces of Binmahl, Sambiir, and others. Colonel Tod 
truly adds : ' This additional reward of patricide has been 
the cause of all the civil wars of MdrwAr.' Abhi Singh 
died in 1750, and was 8uc<:eeded by his son, Edm Singh, 
a youth of nineteen, of an impetuous and overbearing 
disposition. An insult offered to him at his installation 
by his unde, Bukht Singh, the murderer of his grand- 
father, so enraged the young Edjd that he deprived his 
uncle of his fief of Jhaliir, and moved with an army to 

E 2 
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PART enforce his order. But he was defeated and driven from 
..^-; — ' the throne, which his uncle at once occupied. 

Edjd Bukht Singh was a man of noble presence, of 
herculean frame, generous, intrepid, well versed m the 
literature of his country, and but for his one great crime, 
would have ranked with the heroes of MArwdr. He 
raised the morale of his country, and inspired his coun- 
trymen with a determination to resist foreign aggression. 
He reigned only three years, but in that time he com- 
pleted the fortifications of Jodhpiir, and developed in 
many ways the resources of the country. He was 
poisoned by his relative, the aunt of the expelled Edm 
Singh. Bijey Singh, his son, succeeded him ; but hardly 
had he received the homage of his people than he was 
called upon to meet his cousin, Edm Singh, who was 
advancing with an army to assert his claims, assisted by 
the Mdrhdtds. In the battle which ensued, Bijey Singh 
was defeated, and sought refuge in flight But the most 
unfortunate result of the battle for Mdrwdr was that the 
Mdrhdtiis now took root in the land. The murder of 
their chief, Jyapa, gave them a pretext to change their 
rdle of auxiliaries to that of principals, and they speedily 
availed themselves of it, expelling Kdm Singh. 

This prince died in exile at Jaipur, in 1773. He was 
succeeded as titular sovereign by his former rival, Bijey 
Singh, but the Marhatas had for a time real possession 
of the land. The reign of Bijey was full of vicissitudes 
and warfare, internal and external. He first planned 
the diminution of the power of the nobles, already 
encroaching upon his own. But he was forced, in the 
course of the contest which ensued, to yield more of his 
already diminished authority. Seemingly acquiescent, he 
planned revenge, and inviting the principal chiefs of 
Mdrwdr to the funeral of his family chaplain, or giirii, 
he had them assassinated. This great blow was decisive. 
Although the son of one chieftain rose in revolt, he 
was speedily subdued; and Bijey Singh, to divert the 
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attention of the others from the past, led them all against chap. 
the robbers of the desert. They conquered Amerkdt, _ ^^' - 
the key to the valley of the Indus from Sinde ; curtailed 
the territories of Jaisalmir, on their north-west frontier ; 
then sweeping back, recovered the rich province of God- 
war from M^war. Eeturning from these conquests, Bijey 
Singh aUied himself with Pertdp Singh, king of Jaipur, 
for the expulsion of the MArhdtds. The two armies 
met at Tonga, in 1787, and engaged in a battle in which 
the Marhdtas, though aided by the infantry under the 
ChevaUer de Boigne, were defeated. By this victory the 
Eaja recovered Ajmir. But De Boigne wiped out this 
defeat on June 20, 1791, at Patau, and on September 12 
following at Mairta, in both of which actions the 
Kdjputs were completely vanquished. By them Ajmlr 
was lost for ever to Mdrwar, and a contribution was 
imposed on the country of sixty lakhs of rupees. 

Bijey Singh did not long survive these losses. His 
last years saw him the slave of a beautiful concubine, 
whose insolence estranged the nobles, and procured her 
own assassination; not, however, before she had per- 
suaded the BAji to adopt one of his grandsons as 
her son and his successor. 

Bijey Singh died in 1793. He had had seven sons, 
six of whom survived him. Their names, in order of 
birth, were Zdlim Singh, Sawant Singh, Shir Singh, Bhim 
Singh, Goman Singh, and Sirdar Singh. Of these, Zalim 
Singh was the rightful heir ; but Bijey Singh, to please 
his concubine, had adopted Maun Singh, his grandson, 
the son of Shir Singh. But on his death, the foiurth son, 
Bhim Singh, seized the throne, defeated ZdUm Singh, then 
by poison or the sword killed his four remaining brothers 
and their sons, the adopted son of the concubine, his own 
nephew. Maun Singh, alone excepted. This young 
prince had taken refuge in Jhaliir. Thither Bhim Singh 
pursued him, and despairing of taking the place by 
assault, subjected it to a rigorous blockade. But whilst 
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PART the blockade continued, he managed to disgust his nobles 
^ to such an extent that they withdrew from him, and 
retired to their estates. Nevertheless the blockade was 
persisted in. It was made more and more rigorous ; the 
besieged were reduced to sometliing approaching starva- 
tion, when suddenly, November 1803, Bhim Singh died. 
The besieged prince naturally succeeded him. 

Proclaimed at once EAja, Maun Singh would appear 
to have retained the follies of heedless youth untempered 
by the adversities which ' should have strengthened his 
character. Just about the time of his accession, the 
English had triumphed over Sindhia, and were follow- 
ing Holkar in his headlong flight. With a view to effect a 
permanent settlement in Eajpiitdna, they offered to Maun 
Singh the alliance which would have secured to him his 
territories. He concluded the treaty, but did not ratify 
it, proposing another. With a fatuity quite incompre- 
hensible, he at the same time gave aid to the one enemy 
who could injure him, viz. Jeswant Kao Holkar. The 
British Government therefore cancelled the treaty, and 
left Mdrwar to its own resources. It was this folly on 
the part of Maun Singh that caused his country to fall, 
a few years later, a prey to the depredations of Amir 
Khan. 

Meanwhile the widow of Bhim Singh had given birth 
to a posthumous son, Dh6kul Singh, to whose cause 
several of the nobles rallied. Under the charge of the 
chief of Pokunva, he was presented to several chiefs as 
their lord, and then, to preserve him from any attempt on 
his life, he was sent to the desert, to be cared for by the 
chiefs of Shaikhawati. 

The reign of Maun Singh was one of continued 
warfare brought about by his own folly. He engaged in 
a disastrous war with Jaipur for the hand of the daughter 
of the Eana of tldaipi!ir. For the details of this tragical 
story I must refer the reader to the appendix to this 
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volume.^ In the war which followed he was alternately OHAP. 
opposed and supported by the adventurer, Amir Khan, „ ^ - 
whose freebooters devastated the lands of Jaipur, of 
Mewdr, and Marwdr, committing atrocities not to be 
counted. The appearance on the field, too, of the lad 
Dh6kul Singh, as a pretender to the crown, supported by 
a large party of nobles, added to the troubles and per- 
plexities of the Bdja. To escape these, he at last feigned 
madness, and abdicated in favour of his son, Chutter * 
Singh. 

It was whilst this yoimg prince was holding the reins 
of sovereignty that the British Government oflfered, and 
Amir Khan accepted, the terms which freed £djput&n& 
from the depredations of that marauder. This was 
followed by a treaty between the British Government 
and Jodhpiir (January 1818), by which the British 
protection was extended to that country, and certain ^ 
conditions were made assuring the suzerainty to the 
British. But just at this crisis Chutter Singh died. 

Within a short interval after his son's death, Eaja 
Maun Singh threw off his feigned insanity and re-assiuned 
the Government. Secure now against external enemies, 
his native character disclosed itself, and he gave loose to 
all his smothered passions. He put to death or im- 
prisoned almost all the chiefs who, during his feigned 
insanity, had shown any xmfriendly feeling towards him. 
He confiscated property to the value of one milUon 
sterling. The name of justice became unknown — 
treachery and cold-blooded cruelty were the inspiring 
deities at Jodhpur. 

At length a crisis arrived. Many of the nobles, ' the 
flower of their country,' found asylums in the neighbour- 
ing states of Kotd, Mewar, Bikdnir, and Jaipur. Thence 
they addressed remonstrances to the British authorities. 
The British authorities induced the EAjd to listen to 
• terms of accommodation, and he promised to reinstate 

* ViiU Appendix C. 
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PABT the self-exiled chiefs in their possessions (February 1824). 
^' But he did not alter his line of conduct. Consequently, 
in 1827, the recusant nobles levied their adherents, and 
calling on the posthumous son of the late Kaja, Dh6kul 
Singh, to lead them, prepared to invade Jodhpiir from 
the Jaipur territory. Upon this, BAyk Maun Singh urged 
upon the British Government that the time had arrived 
vyrhen he was entitled to the aid of British troops to 
support him on the throne ; that the attack by which 
he was threatened was not an internal insurrection but 
a foreign invasion emanating from, and supported by, 
Jaipur. The answer of the British Government was 
clear and decided. ' If,' they said, ' insurrection should 
be so general as to indicate the desire of chiefs and 
subjects for the downfall of the prince, there does not 
exist any reason for our forcing on the state of Jodhpiir 
a sovereign whose conduct has totally deprived him of 
the support and allegiance of his people against unjust 
usurpation, or against wanton but too powerful rebellion. 
The princes of protected states may fairly perhaps call 
upon us for assistance, but not against universal dis- 
affection and insurrection, caused by their own injustice, 
incapacity, and misrule. Princes are expected to have 
the power of controlling their own subjects, and if 
they drive them into rebellion they must take the con- 
sequences.' 

At the same time that the British Government laid 
down the sound and salutary principles enunciated in this 
despatch, it administered a sharp remonstrance to the 
Mahardja of Jaipur, and called upon Dh6kul Singh to 
retire from the confederacy. 

But the evil day was only adjourned. It is notice- 
able in the history of sovereigns, European and Asiatic, 
that those whose youth and middle age have been fiery, 
tempestuous, passionate, treacherous, and cruel, almost 
invariably succumb, in the third division of their exist- 
ence, to the influence of priests. Maun Singh was no 
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exception to this rule. But the priestly influence which chap. 
swayed him made him neither less cruel nor less tyrannical 
than before. On the contrary, his evil passions became 
intensified to such an extent that the British Government 
was forced to interfere. 

At the close of the rainy' season of 1839, a force 
under Colonel Sutherland was marched to Jodhpiir, to 
restore tranquiUity and, if possible, good government to 
the country. JodJipiir was occupied five months. Maun 
Singh then executed an engagement by which he boimd 
himself to respect the ancient usages of the country in 
determining the rights of the nobles. He agreed that a 
British political agent should reside at his court to assist 
the Eaja, the council of nobles, and the ministers in 
carrying on the government. Two of his evil advisers 
were dismissed, sequestrated lands were restored upon 
terms agreed to by the parties interested ; an arrange- 
ment was concluded for the payment of arrears due on 
account of tribute and legion expenses, and for the 
punctual payment of such claims for the future; an 
amnesty for the past was granted by the Kaja to his 
nobles who had been in rebellion ; and the British 
Government consented to extend a pardon to those who 
had been instrumental in subverting the true interests 
of Mdrwar. 

Kaja Maun Singh died in less than four years after 
this event, leaving no son, natural or adopted. Dh6kid 
Singh, the posthumous son of Kaja Bhim Singh, then 
preferred his claims ; but they were rejected. The 
nearest representative families were those of Tdar and 
Ahmednagar, and it was left to the widows, nobles, and 
chief officials to select the future ruler. Their choice fell 
upon Tukht Singh, chief of Ahmednagar, whom, with his 
son, Jeswant Singh, they invited to Jodhpiir. Some nego- 
tiation ensued regarding the retention of Ahmednagar by 
the family of Tukht Singh, but it was decided that the 
right of succession lapsed by the acceptance of power in 
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PART Jodhpiir, and that Ahraednagar should revert to Idar, 
from which state it had been separated in 1784. 

Mahardjd Tukht Singh ascended the throne of 
Jodhpiir in 1843. He traces a lineal descent back to 
Kaja Ajit Singh, of whom he is the great-grandson. 
But the hopes that had been entertained regarding his 
capacity for ruling were destined to be blighted. Soon 
after his accession the country fell into a state of dis- 
order, Uttle inferior to that which had prevailed under 
])is predecessor. The Kaja showed himself avaricious, 
careless of affairs, and difficult of access. The manage- 
ment of the country fell then into the hands of subordi- 
nates, whose only desire it seemed to be to minister to 
the ruling passion of their master. 

To such an extent did misgovernment proceed, that 
in 1867 the nobles would have organised an insurrection 
but for their fear of the paramount power. An act of 
cupidity perpetrated in that year intensified their feeling 
of dissatisfaction. The case was this. The thdkur, or 
feudal lord, of GhAnerao died, leaving a brother, his 
rightful heir. Instead, however, of allowing the fief to 
devolve upon the brother in natural course, the EdjA de- 
spatched a force to seize it for one of his numerous sons. 
This emboldened the thakurs to represent their well- 
founded grievances to the British Government. They 
showed how they had been tyrannised over and op- 
pressed, excluded from the royal council, and prohibited 
from leaving their property to adopted sons. Specific 
acts of gross misgovernment were dwelt upon, and espe- 
cially the confiscation of Ghanerao. 

In reply, the Mahanija was ' called to order,' and it 
was hoped that the remonstrance of the British Govern- 
ment might not be without its effect ; but the insolent 
behaviour of His Highness during the durbars in RAjpii- 
tiind in 1869-70 would seem to indicate that, like his 
immediate predecessor, Maun Singh, he is incorrigible.^ 

' When tlie late Viceroy, the 1871, he held ft durbar at Ajmir, to 
Earl of Mayo, yisited Kajpiitdna in which the Rana of Udaipur and the 
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The State of Jodhpiir did good service during tlic chap. 
mutinies, and the right of adoption was duly bestowed - . . ' 
upon the Maharaja. 



CHAPTER IV. 
bCndI. 

Arka -2,291 sq. miles. Populatiox— 220,000. 

Rbyexue — 5,00,000 rupees. 

The city of Biindi, which, Kke all the cities in Eaj- 
piitana, has given its name to the principaHty, was 
founded, in the year 1342, by Eao D^va. Edo D^va, in 
the ffindii legend, is said to have been lineally descended 
from Anhul or Agnipala, the first Chohan,^ the date of 
whose birth loses itself in the mists of time. His later 
predecessors had felt the Moslem's sword, and had fled 
from Aser to Mewar. Sallying thence, Eao Deva, in 
1342, occupied the Bandii valley, built the city of Biindi, 
exterminated, or almost exterminated, the indigenous 



IlAjd of Jodhpur were inTited. It 
had been officially decided some time 
previously, in strict accordance with 
custom, that on all state occasions 
when they might meet, the Hdnd of 
tJdaipur should take precedence of 
the Kdja of Jodhpur. But when 
this decidon was communicated to 
Jodhpiir he refused to attend the 
durbar. It was explained to him 
that the question had long previously 
been settled and could not be re- 
opened or discussed. But he re- 
mained obstinate. In vain did the 
political agent, in vain did his own 
son remonstrate with him. He re- 
fused to sit below tJdaipur. After 
waiting for him about an hour the 
Viceroy held the durbar with Jodh- 
pur*9 seat racaot. 



After the durbar was over it was 
determined that so great a want 
of respect to the Viceroy of Her 
Majesty must be noticed. The Rdja 
then was directed to leave the camp 
at Ajmir at daybreak the followinjg 
morning with the whole of his reti- 
nue. The friendly ceremony usual 
on such occasions was omitted, no 
salute was fired^ and ultimately, after 
due consideration, it was deddcMl 
that his salute should be diminished 
by two guns. Lord Mayo showed 
his sense of the loyal feeling of the 
B&}4*s son by receiving him in pri- 
vate audience after the durbar. 

^ The Chohan was the last crea- 
tion of the Brahmans to fight their 
bnttles against infidelity, and their 
only successful creation. 



CHAP. 
IV. 
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PART Minds, and called tlie country Harawati (Harouti), or the 
w f--. country of the Haras.^ 

From Edo Deva to Eao Siirjun, a period of nearly two 
hundred years intervenes. Throughout this period the 
Haras had, whilst possessing independence, been quasi- 
vassals of the Eands of tJdaipiir, that is, their services had 
been indented upon in times of emergencies, and they 
had been given as much on account of the relationship 
engendered by marriages between the two houses as 
from any feeling of dependence. But with the accession 
of Edo Siirjun in 1533 a new era began. 

Eao Siirjun had obtained, by means of Sawant Singh, 
a junior branch of his family, possession of the famous 
fortress of Kinthunb6r. This fortress was greatly coveted 
by the Emperor Akbar. His arms had been victorious 
in Edjpiitdna, Chitor had fallen, but he had ineffectually 
besieged Kinthunb6r. According to the Hindii story he 
then effected by stratagem and courtesy that which he 
had failed to procure by force of arms. Eajd Maun, of 
Jaipur, had a right of ingress to Kinthunbor. He pro- 
ceeded there, accompanied by Akbar in the disguise of 
a mace bearer. The Emperor was recognised ; due 
homage was paid to him, and he then made known his 
wishes. He offered, if Einthunb6r were yielded to him, 
to excuse the chiefs of Biindi from affiancing a princess 
to the Mogul sovereign ; to exempt them from the poll- 
tax, from crossing the Indus, and from customs they con- 
sidered degrading. He promised to grant them the 
privilege of entering the hall of audience completely 
armed ; to respect their sacred edifices ; never to place 
them under the command of another Hindii leader ; not 
to brand their horses with the imperial mark (a flower 
on the forehead) ; to allow their bands to play in the 

' So called froni Isktpal, ances- and sprinkling hU dissoTered limbs 

tor of E&o D^va, who lived in 1025. with the water of life, cured him. 

Ishtpal lay wounded to death, when Hence the name Hara, from Har^ 

the goddess of his race appeared, signifying bones, thus collected. 
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streets of the capital, as far as the Eed gate ; and that cii a p. 
Biindi should be to the Kaja what the capital of the ^ — ^ — ^ 
Moguls was to Akbar. He promised also, a residence 
and right of sanctuary to the Kao, in the sacred city of 
Bandras. 

Above all these, the Emperor offered Siirjun Hara the 
government of fifty-two districts, whose revenues were to 
be appropriated without inquiry, on furnishing the cus- 
tomary contingent. 

The offer was accepted'; a treaty was drawn up on 
the spot; Eao Siirjun renounced the suzerainty of 
tJdaipiir, and was greeted as Eao Bija of Biindi. His kins- 
man, Sawant Singh, who was less pliant, sacrificed his life 
rather than allow the ownership of the fortress to pass to 
Akbar, and sacrificed it in vain, 

Siirjun Singh did good service to his Mogul lord, and, 
as a reward, had two districts, Bandras and Chimar, 
added to his government. At the former of these he 
resided, and his administration greatly benefited not only 
that city, but the provinces over which he ruled. He 
established perfect security to Ufe and property in these. 
He beautified and ornamented the city of Bandras, and 
constructed eighty-four edifices for various public purposes, 
and twenty baths. There he died, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Edo Bh6j. This BAo and his second 
brother accompanied Akbar in his Gujrat campaign, and 
rendered splendid service, Eao Bh6j, on one occasion, 
killing with his own hand the leader of the enemy. He 
remained in the imperial camp till the death of Akbar in 
1605, when he returned to his hereditary dominions. He 
died shortly afterwards at Biindi, leaving three sons, Eao 
Euttun, Hurda Nurayun, and Kesii Dds, the eldest of 
whom succeeded. 

Faithful to the example of his father, Eao Euttun, 
with his two sons, Madhii Singh and Heri, joined the im- 
perial army at Burhanpiir, at the time when Shah Jehdn 
was threatening rebellion against his father. In the 
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PART quently in the Punjab, when engaged in settling the 
. , ^; ^ northern countries of the empire. He died whilst 
engaged in that service. 

Budh Singh, his son, succeeded him. In the contest 
for empire which followed the death of Aurangzib, this 
prince adhered to the cause of the legitimate heir, 
BahAdiir Shah ; and it was in a great measure owing to 
his exertions that the terrible battle of Jajao (June 1707) 
gave victory to that monarch. For the signal services 
rendered on that day, Biidh Singh received the title of 
Kao KajA, was admitted to the intimate friendship of the 
emperor, and continued to enjoy it till his death. In 
the civil contentions which followed the death of Ma- 
homol Shah, the prince of Hara, faithful to the tra- 
ditions of his family, supported the royal house against 
the faction of the Seiads, often by demonstrations of force 
accompanied by loss of life. On the triumph of the 
Seiads, the Rio Eaja returned to Biindi. 

He returned, however, only to meet a new enemy in 
his brother-in-law, Jai Singh, Eaja of Jaipur. This prince, 
in revenge for a private insult, and to gain for himself the 
suzerainty over the smaller states of Eajputiind, conferred 
the title of Eao Kiija of Biindi upon Dulil Singh, Lord 
of Kurwar, and placed him in possession. His attempt 
to entrap Biidh Singh failed, owing to the courage of 
that prince and his Haras, liiidh Singh escaped to 
Beygii, whence he made many attempts, but all fruitless, 
to recover his patrimony. The Kotd Hara, EAjd Bhim, 
took advantage of his distress to seize upon and annex to 
KotA the fiscal lands of Biindi east of the river Chambal. 

Biidh Singh died in exile at Beygii. His sons were 
driven by RdjA Jai Singh even from that place of refiige. 
But on the death of that prince, in 1744, the eldest son, 
Omeda, then only thirteen years old, levied troops and 
attacked and carried some important posts in Biindi. He 
was aided by the new Etija of Kotii, Diirjun Sal, who, in 
his turn, had been threatened by the Eajd of Jaipilr, 
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siia*.essor of Jai Singh. It would take too long to recount ^^^^' 
all the details of the struggle that followed. It must — r^ — * 
suflSce to state that after fourteen years of exile Biindl 
\vas regained by Om^da, and he was recognised as its Kdo 
(1749). 

Omeda lived a chequered life fifty-one years longer, 
for he survived till 1804. Still harassed by the tribute 
due to Jaipur, his energies cramped and contracted by 
the exactions of the insatiable Mdrhdtds, and his spirit 
haunted by the memory of a treacherous though well- 
deserved vengeance on a vassal who had betrayed him, 
he abdicated in 1771, and became a wandering pil- 
grim. In this guise, and under the name of Sri-ji, he 
visited every place of holy resort, of curiosity, or of 
learning, in Hindostan. He was greeted everywhere as a 
saint, regarded as an oracle, whilst the knowledge which 
his observation had accumulated caused his conversation 
to be courted and every word to be recorded. 

Whilst on his travels, OmMa was recalled to Biindi 
by the death of his son, to superintend the education of 
his grandson. He was received with honour ; and the 
suspicions with which interested sycophants had filled 
the mind of his grandson were dispelled. He carefully 
looked after the young Eao's education for eight years, 
and died, as I have said, in 1804. 

Before he died he had an opportunity to prove that 
the feeUng of fidelity to the paramount power which had 
ever marked this branch of the Haras still burned brightly 
within his breast. On April 17, 1804, Lord Lake, com- 
manding the British forces in India, had despatched a 
detachment under Colonel Monson to observe the move- 
ments of Jeswant Eao Holkar. Monson advanced as far 
as Giiri, whence, deeming further progress impossible, 
he retreated (July 8, 1804). The' events of that retreat 
are historical. The course of the humiliating flight of 
our army led it through the territories of Biindi. Omeda 
c^ed not for the fact that it was a beaten force, followed 
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PART by a revengeful enemy, which was passing through. la 

' — r — ' his mind it was the army of the paramount power, and he 

aided it to the utmost of his country's means^ and with 

an absolute disregard of the almost certain consequences^ 

The young grandson, Bishen Singh, succeeded him. 
He was an honest man, possessed of an excellent heart, 
and an energetic soul. He cared not for unessentifll 
enjoyments, but loved the chase. He would bivouac 
for days in the lion's lair and would not quit the scoie 
imtil he had slain the king of the forest, the only prey he 
deemed worthy of his skill. He had killed with his own 
hand upwards of a hundred lions, and tigers and boars 
innumerable. 

He, too, was true to the paramount power. It 
happened that the territory of Bundi is so situated as to 
have been of great importance in 1817 in cutting off 
the flight of the Pindaris. In this work he co-operated 
heartily with the British Government, and rendered 
signal service. As a reward for these eflforts, many 
districts, seized by Holkar half a century before, were 
restored without qualification, and others taken by Sindhia 
under conditions. Still, however, the districts seized 
unjustly by KotA remained attached to that branch of 
the family. 

By the treaty of 1818 Bundi was taken imder the 
protection of the British Government. Bishen Singh died 
on May 14, 1821, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Kdin Singh, then eleven years old. 

He had scarcely reigned nine years before an event 
occurred, which, but for the supervising power of the 
British Government, would have caused hostilities be- 
tween his country and Jodhpiir. The Kao had married 
a daughter of the latter State. Report appears to have 
spoken censoriously of his treatment of his wife, for, in 
May 1830, a deputation, accompanied by three hundred 
men, arrived outside the city with the alleged object of 
securing some modification of the treatment experienced 
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by the Princess of Jodhpiir. On the third day after its cuap. 
arrival, the mi n ister of Biindi, Kishen Edm, a man of ' — r^ — - 
great talents and unblemished character/ was murdered 
by one of the Jodhpiir party. The young Kdo EdjA 
was determined not to permit such an offence to pass 
unpimished. Batteries were opened for three days against 
the place in which the Jodhpiir party had fortified them- 
selves, and the water of the besieged was cut off. The 
two leaders of the party and the supposed instigators of 
the assassination were apprehended in an attempt to 
escape, and were publicly executed by the E4o Edjd*s 
orders. Persons of inferior note gradually surrendered 
themselves, and were sent beyond the Biindi frontier. On 
the sixth day, Batut Singh, a Jodhpiir nobleman, who 
had sworn to kill the Biindi minister, was himself killed. 
Taking his death, and the death of the two leaders before 
referred to, into consideration, the Biindi Government 
considered the assassination of the minister to be suffi- 
ciently avenged. 

War with Jodhpiir would probably have followed, but 
the British Government, by its agent on the spot, put in 
its veto, and pacified matters. 

During the mutiny of 1857, it would appear that the 
MAhd BAo, Edm Singh, deviated fix)m the traditions of 
his family, and showed himself indifferent to his allegiance 
to the paramount power. On this account, friendly in- 
tercourse was broken off with him and was not resumed 
till I860* He received, however, a sunnud, conferring 
upon him the right of adoption. The MAhd E4o is 
entitled to a salute of seventeen guns. 

^ During the admintftratioii of treastiiy ; had increased it from three 

Kishen Ram, extending oyer mz to ^\e lakhs; had accomulated a 

years and a half, the entire deht of surplus of two lakhs ; had placed all 

Biindf had heen paid off. He had the establishments on an efficient 

maintained a regular system of footing, and paid the army with 

finance; had cansd the reyenue, to regularity. He was succeeded by 

the last rupee, to be paid into the his son. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

KOTA. 

Abbi— 5,000 8q. miles. Pofulatioic — i33,000. 

RBYxinm— 2,500,000 rupees. 

PART We have seen in the preceding chapter that Kotd was 
^' an ofishoot from Biindi ; that in the year 1625, Kotd 
and its dependencies were bestowed by the Emperor 
Jehdngir upon Madhii Singh, second son of Edo Ruttun, 
for his services in the campaign which forced Prince 
Shah Jehdn to flee, almost unattended, from Burhanpur. 
The dependencies- alluded to consisted of three hundred 
and sixty townships, yielding an annual revenue of two 
lakhs of rupees. 

Madhii BAo, who assumed the rank and title of Bdja, 
ruled for several years. He added several outlying dis- 
tricts to his country, until it touched MalwA on the one 
side, and Bundi on the other. He was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Mokund Singh. Eaja Mokund Singh came 
to the throne in the year 1657. The illness of Shah 
Jehan that year brought about the struggle for empire 
amongst his sons to which I have alluded in the previous 
chapter. M6kund Singh, true to tlie traditions of his 
family, fought for the legitimate monarch and the son 
nominated to be his heir. At the battle of Ujjen, 1658, 
he and his four brothers led their vassals, clad in their 
saffron-coloured garments, with the bridal coronet, de- 
noting death or victory, on their heads. The rashness 
of Jeswant Singh denied them the latter, but a glorious 
death it was almost impossible to prevent, and all five fell 
on the field. It happened, however, that the youngest, 
Kish6r Singh, was afterwards dragged from amongst the 
slain, and though pierced with wounds, recovered. Jl6 
lived to ascend the throne, and to be one of the most 
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conspicuous commanders for the Mogul in the south of ciur. 
India. 

Juggut Singh, son of M6kxmd Singh, succeeded to the 
dignity of Edjd. He reigned twelve years, passed prin- 
cipally with the imperial armies in the Dekhan. 

His cousin, Paim Singh, followed. But he was so 
invincibly stupid, that the council of chie& put him aside 
after a trial of six months, and sent him back to his 
family fief. He was replaced by Kish6r Singh, the same 
who had so miraculously escaped at Ujj^n. He dis- 
played great military talents in the service of the 
Mogul. At the siege of Bijapiir, he specially distin- 
guished himself. He was slain at the escalade of Arcot. 

His second son, Edm Singh, followed — ^the eldest son 
having been disinherited for refusing to acconapany his 
father to the Dekhan. In the contest for empire which 
succeeded the death of Aurangzib, Earn Singh sided with 
Prince Azim, and was slain at the battle of Jajao (June 
1707). 

Bhim Singh succeeded him. He espoused the cause 
of the Seiads in their struggles with their masters, the 
representatives of the Mogul, and was rewarded by these 
with high dignities. He seconded, also, the efforts of Jai 
Singh, of Jaipur, to expel the elder branch of his family 
from the throne and country of Biindi. He annexed 
several districts, and expelling the Bhils from their fast- 
nesses, took possession of their lands. He was slain in 
an attempt to intercept and capture the famous Chin 
Kilich Khan, better known as Azof Jah, Nizam-iil-Miilk, 
Subadar of the Dekhan. He did not die, however, be- 
fore he had despoiled Biindi of the regal insignia of the 
Haras. Eaja Bhim was the first prince of Kota who 
had the dignity of * Leader of Five Thousand' conferred 
upon him. He was hkewise the first of his dynasty 
who bore the title of Miiha Eao, or Great Prince — a 
title conferred by the head of all the Edjpiit tribes, the 
EAna of tidaipur, and confirmed by the paramount 
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PART power. He was succeeded by his eldest son, Arjua 
., ^; ,. Singh. This prince died without issue after a reign of 
four years. Then ensued a civil war for the succession, 
in the course of which Koti lost three important dis- 
tricts, Rampura, Bhanpiira, and Kalapet. The civil war 
was terminated by the death of one of the claimants, 
Siam Singh, tlie brother next in succession to his prede- 
cessor. 

The third brother, Diirjun SAl, had then no rival, and 
occupied the royal seat (1724). His accession was 
acknowledged by the Emperor Mahomed Shah, at whoso 
court Diirjim Sal received the robe of investiture, iand 
obtained the right to prevent the slaughter of kine in 
every part of the territories frequented by his nation. 
Duijun Sdl was a successful ruler. He conciliated the 
leader of the Marhatas, the famous BAji Rdo, and was 
presented by him, as an acknowledgment of services 
rendered, with the castle of Nahrgurh. And though his 
father had done something more than look on with com- 
placency whilst the Eaja of Jaipur was engaged in 
driving the elder branch of the family from their ances- 
tral possessions, Diirjun Sal not only aided the heir of 
that house, but finding Kotd threatened with the fate of 
Biindi, he defended his capital with so much vigour and 
skill that the aggressors were completely foiled. He could 
not, however, prevent his State from acknowledging the 
supremacy of the MdrhAtds, nor from paying tribute to 
Holkar. 

Diirjun Sdl died without issue. He was succeeded by 
Ajit Singh, a lineal descendant of the Bishen Singh, who 
had been disinherited by his father, KAjA EAm Singh, for 
refusing to accompany him to the wars. He reign^ 
only two years and a half, and was succeeded by his son, 
Chutter Sdl. The prime minister of this prince was the 
talented ZAlim Singh, then quite a young man. Chutter 
Sal was destined to have to witness, and fortunately to 
repel, another attack of Jaipur on his principality. This 
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took place in 1761. The l^ions of Jaipiir came on in chap. 
overwhelming numbers, surprised the party left to guard . 
the ford of the Chambal, and swept on triumphantly till 
they reached Butwarro. Here they found 5,000 Haras 
drawn up to receive them. Despising so small a number, 
they dashed upon them as upon an assured prey. But 
the Haras received them finnly. Not once, but twice, 
and thrice, the attack was repulsed. A fourth time came 
on the warriors of Jaipur, and the battle was engaged 
in with redoubled fiiry. Whilst it was still, doubtful, the 
cleverness of Zdlim Smgh decided in &vour of £ot&. It 
happened that Mulhar Edo Holkar, retreating from the 
disastrous field of Fanipat, was in close vicinity to the 
contending armies. He had refused to side with either, 
though pressed by both. But, at the crisis of the conflict, 
an idea struck Zdlim Singh, which he instantly carried 
out. He rode to Mulhar B&o, and said : ' The Jaiptireans 
have left their camp unguarded ; you can plunder it ! ' 
No second hint was needed. The news conveyed to the 
Jaipur host confounded it. They fled in dismay, and the 
claims of Jaipur were never renewed. 

Chutter S41 survived this elevation but a few years. 
He was succeeded by his brother, Qoman Singh. This 
prince is described as having been at the time in the 
prime of manhood, full of vigour and intellect, and well 
calculated to contend w:ith the storms gathering to burst 
on the devoted lands of Bdjpiitdnd. But fortune smiled 
not on him. It happened that his minister, Zalim Singh, 
crossed him in love, and, it would seem, successfully. 
The Bija did not possess sufficient generosity to forgive a 
success which was perhaps the highest testimony to his 
minister's merit, but dismissed Zdhm from ths oflSce of 
minister. Zdlim left £6ta at once, and proceeded straight 
to the court of Bdnd Arsi of tTdaipiir. He found that 
monarch under the tutelage of one of his vassals, the 
chieftain of Delwarra. His reputed talents gained 
him a warm reception, and the Rand soon confided to 
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PART him the misery of his condition. By a daring plan, 
^ — r^— ^ which cost the D^lwarra prince his Ufe, the Bdnd was 
released from his bondage. But a rebeUion followed, and 
in the battle which ensued, Zalim Singh was taken pri- 
soner. He fell into tlie hands of Trimbuck Edo, father 
of the celebrated Ambaji Ingha, and formed with him a 
friendship. Eeleased from this hpndage he returned to 
Kotd. The BAji refused to receive him. Whereupon, 
choosing a favourable moment, he thrust himself into 
his presence, and was not only pardoned, but employed. 

Probably the secret of his success lay in the fact that 
the Marhdtds were swarming into Eot&, and the B4ja 
saw not how to expel them. Probably, too, he recollected 
Butwarro. Again, but in a different manner, did he 
succeed. The Mdrhdtas were kept out, but only by the 
payment to them of six lakhs of rupees. Scarcely had 
they retired when the Edja, Goman Singh, died. Before 
his death, however, he nominated ZaHm Singh guardian 
to his infant son, UmM Smgh. 

Umed Singh was proclaimed as MAha Eao, but thence- 
forth Zalim Singh was the real chief of the state. He 
was a wonderful man — fond of power, unscrupulous as 
to the means he used, it must be admitted ; but, on the 
other hand, he had a keen and vivid intellect, a distinct 
perception of the ends to strive for ; a daring, a breadth 
of resources, a power of subduing difficulties, never sur- 
passed. Under his admmistration, extending over forty- 
live years, the Kota territory was respected by all 
parties — ^Maliomedan, Marhdta, and Kdjpiit. Whilst 
the other portions of that region were devastated and 
despoiled, Kota reached the height of its prosperity, 
benefiting by the misfortunes of her neighbours. One of 
these was Biindi, from whom Zalim Singh snatched the 
rich districts of Indurgurh, Bulwan, and Anterdeh, 
retained ever since by the despoiler. The success of 
Ziilim Singh was owing, in a great measure, to his 
personal character, to the justice and good faith for 
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which he was celebrated. His word was regarded as chap. 
good as the oath of other men, and, during the twelve 
years which elapsed between 1805 and 1817, few transr 
actions occurred and few negotiations were contracted, 
without the intervention of Zdlim Singh. This, too, it 
must be remembered, at a period when the British 
Government had withdrawn from all interference in the 
affairs of Bdjputdnd. 

When, in 1817, the British Government imdertook to 
put down the Pinddris, Zdlim Singh was the first of the 
Bdjput chiefs to co-operate witli them. %By his means a 
treaty was concluded between the Kaja of Kotk and the 
British Government in December 1817, by which Kotd 
was taken under the protection of the paramount power. 
The tribute formerly paid to the Mdrhdtas was to be 
paid to the British Government; and the Mdhd Eao 
was to furnish troops according to his means when 
required. A supplementary article was added, vesting 
the administration in Zdlim Singh and his descendants. 
Other clauses, were inserted favourable to Zdlim Singh, 
but it must be recorded, to his honour, that whilst the 
British Government was prepared to make a separate 
grant to himself personally of four districts ceded by 
Holkar, Zdlim Singh insisted that they should be annexed 
to the Kotd State. The Mdhd Eao, Um^d Singh, who 
had been all his life a nonentity, died in 1820. His son, 
Kish6r Singh, succeeded him. It became apparent, soon 
after his accession, that the anomalous system by which 
one person was recognised as the titular chief, and 
anothcF was guaranteed as the actual ruler, would not 
be allowed to remain undisturbed. Nor was it. In 
December 1820, Mdhd Edo Kishor Singh left Kotd, 
called to his assistance his chiefs and vassals, and 
appealed to the neighbouring princes to assist him to 
expel Zdlim Singh. Having assembled about 6,000 men, 
the Rao advanced from Jaipii/ into the Kotd territory, not- 
withstanding that he was aware that a body of 13ritish 
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PART troops, called out for the purpose, barred his entrance 
thereto. A contest ensued (September 30, 1821). at 
Mangriil, in which the Maha Edo's force was defeated, 
his brother was killed, and his adherents were put to flight. 

The Maha Edo himself fled to Nathdwara, in Jodhpdr, 
but, after negotiating satisfactorily, returned on Decem- 
ber 31 to occupy his pageant throne. He was guaranteed 
an annual allowance of 164,000 rupees for himself and 
his establishment ; he was declared supreme within his 
own palaces, and had 300 men, of whom 100 were 
cavalry, placed at his disposal. On the other hand he 
recognised the perpetual administration of Zalim Singh 
and his heirs. 

Zahm Singh, who had long previously attained liie 
title of Eaj Edna, died on June 15, 1824, and was 
succeeded by his son, Madhii Singh. The unfitness of 
this man for the office was notorious, but the terms of 
the treaty were imperative, and his succession was undis- 
puted. 

In 1828 Maha Eao Kish6r Singh died, and was 
succeeded, by his son. Ram Singh. Shortly after the 
Maha Edo's accession, Madhu Singh died, and his place 
and title devolved upon his son, Muddun Singh. The 
relations between this minister and the Mdha Eao were 
never cordial, and in 1834 they reached such a pitch of 
hostility that it became necessary to make a rearrange- 
ment of the offices. It was finally resolved, in 1838, 
with the consent of the Maha Eao, to rescind the 
supplementary article of the treaty of 1818, which 
secured to the descendants of Zalim Singh the office of 
sole administrator of affairs, and to create a new and 
independent principality for them by dissevering certain 
districts from the main body of Kota. This was accord- 
ingly done. Seventeen districts, yielding a revenue of 
twelve lakhs of rupees, and denominated the principality 
of Jhaldwar, were made ovqt to Muddun Singh. 

This arrangement formed the basis of a new treaty 
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with Kotd. The MAha Eao's tribute was reduced by chap. 
eighty thousand rupees, to be paid by JhAldwar, and he -. — A- 
agreed to maintain an auxiliary force at a cost of not 
more than three lakhs of rupees. It was with much re- 
luctance that the Mdhd Bdo agreed to the formation of 
this force ; and in consequence of his repeated remon- 
strances the payment was reduced to two lakhs in 1844, 
and it was a^ that if this sum should prove insuffi. 
cient, the difference would be paid from the Kotd tribute. 
At the same time the Mahd Bao was warned that should 
he faa to make his payments punctuaUy, a territorial 
security would be required both for the tribute and the 
payments for the auxiliary force. ^ 

The arrangement made to sever Jhdldwar from KotA 
worked well for both states, and caused all disagreements 
to cease. 

In 1857, the auxiliary force previously referred to 
rose in revolt, and murdered the political agent and his 
two sons. Maha Bao Eam Singh made no attempt to put 
down the revolt or to aid the British officer. As a mark 
of the displeasure of Government his salute was reduced 
by four guns. He was subsequently, however, guaranteed 
the right of adoption. 

The Maha Bio Bam Singh died on the evening of March 
27, 1866, at the age of sixty-four. As soon as it became 
generally imderstood that the Bao's days were numbered, 
a rumour spread abroad that one of his widows had ex- 
pressed her determination to perish on the funeral pile. 
The pohtical agent took measures at once to prevent the 
possibility of such an occurrence. He caused the apart- 
ments of the zenana to be locked and guarded, and 
directed that the news of the Mahd Bdo's demise 
should be withheld from the Banis as long as possible. 
They were kept in ignorance of it for four hours. Then, 
however, one of the Bdnis declared her intention of per- 
forming Sati, and indeed showed herself so violently 

* Aitchbones Treaties. 
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PABT determined that she succeeded in bursting open the door. 
She was prevented, however, from leaving the zenana, 
and next morning the burning of the corpse took placq 
without crime or disturbance. 

Kam Singh was succeeded by his son, Mahd Eao 
Chutter Singh. The Viceroy took the opportimity of 
his accession to restore to him the salute of seventeen 
guns enjoyed by his father prior to 1857. 



CHAPTEK VI. 



JHALAWAR. 



Area- 2,500 sq. miles. Populatiok — 220,000. 

Revenue — 14,50,000 rupees. 

CHAP. In the preceding chapter I have related how, in 1838, 
— y-^ — ' the bad feeling existing between the Maha Kiio of Kotd 
and the descendants of the Edj Eana Zdlim Singh was 
• terminated by the creation of a new principality as a 

separate provision for those descendants. The princi- 
pality thus created was called JhAlawar : it consisted of 
nineteen districts. It was subjected to the payment of a 
tribute of 80,000 rupees ; and its chief was to receive 
the title of Maharaj Edna. 

The main exploits of the hero of the dynasty, Zdlim 
^ingh, have been related in the preceding chapter, but no 
account of his family was then given. His ancestors were 
petty chieftains of Hulwud, in the district of Jhalawar, 
in Kathiwar. Bliao Singh, a younger son of this family, 
left the paternal roof with a few adherents, to seek 
fortune amongst the numerous conflicting armies that 
ranged over India during the contests for supremacy 
amongst the sons of Aurangzib. His son, Madhii Singh, 
came to Kota Avhen Kaja Bhim was in the zenith of his 
power. Although he had only twenty-five horse in his 
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train, it is a proof of the respectability of his family, chap. 
that the prince disdained not his alhance, but married his - — r-^— ^ 
son, tJrjiin, to the young adventurer's sister. Not long 
after, the estate of Nandta was entailed upon him, with 
the confidential post of Foujdavy which included not only 
the command of the troops, but that of the castle, the 
residence of the sovereign. This family connection gave 
an interest to his authority, and procured him the 
respectful title of Mamdh, or maternal uncle, from the 
younger members of the prince's family — a title which 
habit has continued to his successors. Muddun Singh 
succeeded his father in the office of Foujdar^ and it then 
became hereditary in the family. Himmut Singh followed 
Muddun, and displayed great bravery and skill in many 
trying emergencies. He seconded the defence of Kotd, 
when it was assailed by the combined Marhdtd and 
Jaipur troops, and conducted the treaty which made her 
tributary to the former with such ability, that he gained 
influence sufficient to restore the ancient line of succes- 
sion.^ Zdlim Singh was his nephew. How he gained his 
reputation has already been related. 

Muddun Singh, first Maharaj EAmi of JhalAwar, was 
the grandson of Zdlim Singh. He died in 1845, and was 
succeeded by his son, Pirthi Singh. This chief rendered 
good service during the mutinies by conveying to places 
of safety several Europeans who had taken refuge in his 
districts.2 

He has been guaranteed the right of adoption, and 
receives a salute of fifteen guns. 

^ Tod's Bqja$than, ' AitchlsoD. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

TONK. 

Abxa^1;800 8q. milee. Pofuultion— 18S,000, 

RByiMU>~8,00,000 rupees. 

I'ART ToNK is a town in EAjputanA, on the right bank of the 
— - — ' river Bands, 218 miles south-west of Delhi, and the capi- 
tal of the principality of the same name founded by the 
famous freebooter. Amir Khan, Bom in Rohilkhand, of 
Afghan parents, in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, Amir Khan, then twenty years old, and his 
younger brother, accompanied by ten followers, left their 
native province for Mdlwa, and took service there in 
the local militia. But other prospects soon opened to 
him. The troubles at Bhopdl, caused by the death of 
Chutta Khan, led to the enhstment of men by different 
parties. Amir Khan, with six horsemen and sixty foot- 
men, was engaged by the titular Nawab, Hayat Mahomed. 
Here he remained about a year, then left Bhopdl to tak« 
service with the Kdjpiit ex-chiefs of Eagiighur, who, ex- 
pelled from their country by Sindhia, supported them- 
selves and their followers by plunder. 

In this service he greatly distinguished himself as a 
daring, fearless leader. A dispute with one of the chiefe 
caused him, however, to renounce it, to enlist under the 
Mdrhdtd chief, Bdldrdm Inglia, then engaged, with the 
connivance of the minister of Bhopdl, Murid Mahomed, 
in pacifying that country. To Amir Khan was assigned 
the care of the fort of Futtehgurh, and the custody of 
the person of the Nawdb, Ghous Mahomed. But with 
the death of Miirid Mahomed, and the retreat of the 
Mdrhdtds, his connection with Futtehgurh came to an 
end. He endeavoured indeed to transfer his services to 
the new minister, Vizir Khan, but before he had been 
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employed for six months, that discerning statesman dis- chap. 
covered his intriguing character, and dismissed him. 

Just at that time, 1799, the reputation of Jeswant 
Edo Holkar, as the rising star of the Harh&ta chiefe, 
was at its zenith. To him, therefore. Amir Khan re- 
paired, was received with open arms, and treated more 
as an equal than as a subordinate. Thenceforth, till the 
return of Jeswant Eao from Hindostan, 1806, they followed 
the same path. Jeswant £&o was the prince and leader, 
but Amir Khan, subordinate only to him, was sole com- 
m«Kler of hi. o™ amy, and enteruiaed and dUmi^ 
whom he chose. Still his position was not enviable. 
For, often in want of money, he was constantly forced 
to conmiit outrages and depredations to appease the 
clamour of his troops for pay, and more than once, 
when unable to satisfy them, suffered considerable violence 
at their hands. In fact, his followers were rather depre- 
dators than soldiers, though undoubtedly able in the hour 
of need to strike a blow for the cause to which their 
master had pledged himself. The number of these 
followers gradually so increased that in the year 1806 
they munbered 35,000 men, with 115 pieces of field 
artillery. 

Prior to that period Holkar had assigned to Amir 
Khan estates (Jaghirs) in Mdlwd and Bdjputdnd, forming 
the nucleus of the existing principality of Tonk. These 
Jaghirs, however, were insufficient to support the large 
number of troops I have noted. His bands, therefore, 
ranged over every part of Kdjputdnd, Mdlwd, and 
Bandelkhand, indenting upon those countries for their 
support. 

In 1806-7, leaving his brother-in-law, Guffiir Khan, 
to support his interests at Indiir, Amir Khan entered the 
service of Juggut Singh, Eij4 of Jaipur, then contending 
with the BAjd of Jodhpiir for the hand of the Princess 
of tJdaipiir.' In the contest that followed, Jaipur was, 

* Vide Appendix C. 
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PART at great cost to herself, successful. The EajA of Jodhpiir 
' — ^ — ' saw himself reduced to his last resources, when, suddenly 
appealing to the avarice and ambition of Amir Khan, he 
induced Uiat chief to change sides. Jaipur was then 
cruelly ravaged. The indiscriminate pillage and slaughter 
brought both principahties to the very verge of ruin. 
The connection with them of Amir Khan was brought 
to a close by the sack of Nagore, and the treacherous 
murder of the real author of the war, Sevai Singh, pre- 
viously chief minister of Jodhpiir. 

Eajpiitdna thus devastated and brought to the verge of 
ruin, Amir Khan turned his anus against the MarhatA 
family which reigned in Nagpiir (1809). It is supposed 
that it was his intention to plant his own dynasty on the 
ruins of the Bhonsla. He was yet engaged in this expe- 
dition when he was recalled by the demonstrations of a 
British force against his own capital of Seronj. He was 
summoned almost immediately afterwards to the camp 
of Holkar, by the pressing messages of Guffur Khan 
(1810). Having, as he tliought, settled affairs in that 
quarter, he returned to fatten his followers once more on 
the spoils of EdjpiitAna and MalwA. Nor were these 
countries reheved from his baneful presence until the 
success of the British in the Pindari war enabled them to 
make a satisfactory and permanent settlement of those 
countries. 

When the Briti^sh army advanced, in 1817, towards 
Malwa, the offer was made to Amir Khan, then engaged 
in besieging the Jaipur fort of Madhii Eajapiir, to accept 
the protection of the British Government under the 
condition that he should reduce his army to a certain 
specified number, and surrender his artillery at a valuation. 
On the other hand, he was informed that the Jaghirs 
originally assigned to him by Holkar would be guaran- 
teed to him in sovereignty, but he was to relinquish the 
conquests made during his predatory career. The offer 
was a very liberal one. Amir Khan was more a Pindari 
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than the Pinddris, He had no hope that he could re- chap. 

. VIL, 

sist the strength put forth by the British, and doubtless — , — - 
he considered himself fortunate to be in a position to 
have such terms offered him. He accepted them ; but, 
like a true waiter upon Providence, he delayed to ratify 
the treaty until he received intelligence of the result 
of the battle of Sitdbaldi, when, considering the Mar- 
hata game lost, he gave in, resolved to contribute to the 
maintenance of tranquillity and to b^in a respectable 
life. 

By the treaty Amir Khan was confirmed in possession 
of the districts of Seronj, Pirdwa, Gogul, and Nimdh^rd. 
To these the British Government added, as a free gift, 
the fort and district of Tonk-Kampiira ; and a loan of 
three lakhs of rupees, afterwards converted into a gift;, 
was made to him. The district of Palwal was also con- 
ferred on his son in Jaghir for life. In lieu of the 
revenue of this district, which it was found inconvenient 
to make over to the son, a monthly stipend of 12,500 
rupees was assigned to him. 

From that time Amir Khan renounced his predatory 
habits, and employed himself in settling his country, in 
building palaces and houses for travellers, and in improv- 
ing his territory. Not content with this, he wrote an 
account of the events of his chequered hfe. 

As he grew older, he made another advance in re- 
spectability. The man who had nearly ruined EdjputdnA, 
and sucked the life-blood of Jaipur and Jodhpiir, became 
pious and devout ; took to clothing himself in sackcloth, 
to reading the Koran, and associating himself with 
Miillas. It is due to him to add that he devoted great 
pains to the education of his twelve children. In 1832, 
when he went to Ajmir to pay his respects to the 
Governor-General, Lord WilUam Bentinck, he was ac- 
companied by six of his sons, five of tliem in chain 
armour. On that occasion he made a favourable impres- 
sion. His manners are described as most fpank and 
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